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THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE CODE OF CANON LAW 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, on the feast of Pentecost, 27 May, 1918, 

twelve months after its promulgation, the Code of Canon Law came 
into force. This year, therefore, we are keeping a jubilee, not perhaps one 
that calls for hectic celebration even among canonists, but important 
¢ough in the history of Church discipline to warrant some sort ot steck- 
king. We propose, therefore, to recall the hopes that led to the cedifica- 
tion of canon law and to assess, as far as we can, the measure cf their 
achievement. 

Pius X is said to have determined on codification during the firs: night 
after his election; but he was not, of course, in any sense the originator of 
the idea. It had been a live question ever since 1869, when the French 
hierarchy and other bishops, in their suggestions for the egenda of the torth- 
coming Vatican Council, formally proposed that the immense and amor- 
phous mass of Church law should not only be revised and reformed—all 
the hierarchies were agreed on that—but should be digested and arranged 
in logical form, after the fashion of the civil codes of the nineteenth 
century. 

The need for some form of revised and official collection of canon law 
was undisputed. In 1869, anyone wishing to study the law of the Church 
on any point in its authentic text, had first to sift the following mass of 
documents: (a) the Decretum Gratiani, a hotchpotch of universal and par- 
ticular laws, scriptural quotations and dicta patrum, arranged more or less 
arbitrarily; (6) the Decretals of the mediaeval Popes, a series of collections 
logically arranged, but supplementary, one to the other; (¢) the coilected 
decrees of the Councils (in particular of Trent), the various Bu/laria, the 
collections of the Roman congregations (of variable authority), the Regesta 
Pontificum and the Regsulae Cancellariae Apostolicae, all of which observed 
only chronological order. Of this immense mass of documents, many had 
ceased to have any value, either because they were redundant, or self- 
contradictory, or obsolete; while on the other hand, there were important 
matters, such as the notion of quasi-domicile, about which the law had 
nothing to say, so that the canonist was left to make shift with Roman law 
and traditional jurisprudence. The result was that canon law, a wide- 
spread knowledge of which was admitted to be indispensable to ordered 
discipline, had become the special preserve of the pertinacious few, and 
that even they were not infrequently befogged. As for the rank and file, 
they could only raise their hands and exclaim with the French Bishops: 
“Obruimur legibus.’’ 

The proposal] not merely to gather up and re-edit, but to codify the laws 
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of the Church, was probably inspired by the success of the Napoleonic 
experiment in civil law. All collections hitherto, even the Corpus Inis 
Canonici (in which there had been some attempt at logical arrangement), 
had been mere compilations; that is to say, they had been content simply 
to reproduce the original texts, eliminating, perhaps, such as were redun- 
dant or obsolete, but making no attempt at economy of verbiage. The 
object of the proposed Code, on the contrary, was, first, to reduce the 
legislative disquisitions of Popes and Councils to short, manageable articles 
or canons, by omitting the wordy display of reasons and reflections which 
neh accompany a new decree, and keeping strictly to the substance of 
the obligation imposed; and secondly, to make a systematic collection 
of the law thus digested which would be at once authentic and 
exclusive 

The Vv atican Council was too engrossed in dogmatical definitions 
during its brief term to be able to attend to law reform and its sessions 
were suspended before any decision could be reached. But the idea of 
codification had won Support and, after Pius IX and Leo XII had experi- 
mented with it in partial revisions of Church law, Pius X definitely set the 
gigantic work afoot with his mo/u proprio of 19 March, 1904, Arduum sane, 
which appointed a commission of cardinals, empowered them to choose 
consulrors and enlist the aid of bishops and experts throughout the world, 
and established their terms of réference. 

The elaborate and painstaking procedure adopted by this great body of 
collaborators has been adequately described by Cardinal Gasparri, in his 
preface to the Code, and it would be idle to repeat the details here. Suffice 
it to say that no less than eight preparatory drafts (schemata) were prepared 
and revised during the thirteen years which the commission devoted to its 
work, before the ‘Code, as we know it, was ready for presentation to the 
Supre ne Pontiff. Benedict XV then gave his approval and, a few months 
later, on the feast of Pentecost, 27 May, 1917, issued the constitution 
Providentissima Mater Ezclesia, promuigating the new Code to the universal 
Church and decreeing that it should come into force on the following day 
of Pentecost, 19 May, 1918. 

The purpose of the makers of the Code, as the Pope explained in this 
constitution, had been “‘to collect in a lucid and orderly digest all previously 
issued ecclesiastical laws, excepting such as had already been abrogated or 
become obsolete; to adapt them, where adaptation was needed, to meet 
modern ways of life, and even, when it seemed necessary or ex; pedient, to 
remake them afresh’. There had been no desire to break with die past, no 
attempt at a radical revolution, such as that which had paved the way for 
the nineteenth-century civil codes. Indeed, with the exception of 2 few 
opportune modifications, the substance of the Church’s discipline had been 
preserved intact. But the form of the law was radicaily new, and _there- 
fore the Code which enshrined it was presented to the world as authentic, 
universal and unique. Every part of the text, as it appeared in the Acta 
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Apostolicae Sedis,\ even the table of contents and the section headings, was 
atitied and promulgated with legal force for the universal Church, abroga- 
ting and supplanting all previous universal laws, with the few reservations 
made in canons 2—6, as the sole authentic source of the common law of the 
Church.” 

At the same time, as we gather from canons 5 and 6, it was thought 
opportune to introduce a greater measure of local uniformity in discipline. 
The Church is habitually far more tolerant of local variations than any 
modern State, but it would have been fatal to the success of the Code if an 
unpredictable number of its provisions had been nullified from the start by 
the survival of contrary laws and customs in the various parts of the Church. 
The door was indeed left open for future local variations from the common 
law, in canons 22 and 25-30, but first of all, the law of the Code 
must be given a trial. Canons 5 and 6, therefore, took the unusual step 
of abrogating all existing local laws and customs which were found con- 
trary to the new version of the common law. The slate was rubbed clean 
for a great new experiment. 

How far has it succeeded? According to Van Hove, “‘the New Code 
surpassed all expectations and was received with unanimous praise even by 
on-Catholics”.2 There have. of se. been criticisms. some of the 
non-Catholics’’. rere have, of course, been criticisms, some of them 
well-founded. We find, for example, inconsistences of terminology,’ some 
lack of proportion,® and occasionally faulty arrangement of material.6 But 
such detects are almost inevitable in a work that required the collaboration 
of so many hands; nor have they in any way prevented the Code from sub- 
stantially achieving the primary end which its authors set themselves, 
namely, to provide a manageable digest of the common law which would 
put a knowledge of the Church’s discipline within the reach of every 
' The editio typica, the only officially authenticated edition of the Code, was issued as 
aseparate number of the 4..4.5., vol. ix, pars 2a. Later unauthenticated editions added 
the constitution Cum Juris Canonici and the preface and analytical index of Cardinal Gasparri. 
Larger editions give his footnote references to the sources whence the canons derive. 
These sources have since been published in a work of eight volumes, Fontes Juris Canonici, 
ind form an invaluable aid to scholarly study. The work includes all the sources quoted, 
| except the Corpus Juris Cancnici and the decrees of Trent, both of which are easily accessible 
to the student. Cardinal Gasparri’s additions to the Code are, of course, works of private 

authority only, though of the highest value. 

2 A turther exception must be made in regard to the laws passed against Modernism. 
These were not included because the danger against which they provide was considered 
to be temporary, but they have been expressly declared to bind until further notice. 

® Prolegomena, p. 344.—H. Hermelink, Professor of the History of Law at Marburg, a 
non-Catholic, hailed the Code as ‘a book of law by which an unparalleled victory has been 
noisclessly won for papalism . . . a solid structure, plain and straightforward, concise 
and clear, 2 compacc mass. . . . No one studying this code at any length will escape the 
spell of its solidity and tinish.”—-Theo/. Prakt. Quarta!l., 1924, p. 501; quoted by Beste, 
Intradsictia ta Codicem, p. 33. 

4 Cf. canons 239, §1, n. 7; 822, §2, 1197, §1-2 (a/tare portatily); 331, §1; 1015, §3 (warri- 
moniiine fecitimun). 

5 h.g. there are more dispositions about sponsors (cc. 762-9) than about the erection 
of henetices (cc. 1414-18). ; 

§Few things can be more intimately connected than leneficison and officium, yet they 
are widely separated in the text. 
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student. From this point of view, it is certainly an immeasurable improve- 
ment on the Corpus Juris Canonici and the library of volumes which were 
necessary to bring that collection up to date. It has completely eliminated 
the redundancies and obsolete enactments which gave rise to so much 
confusion, and has cut to the bone the mass of verbiage in which even 
the simplest of laws was commonly enveloped. It is at last possible to say 
to the student: ‘‘To//e, /ege,”’ without calling in the aid of a mec 
hoist. 


echanical 


On the other hand, it has not succeeded, as none but the ingenuous 
few ever expected it to succeed, in making a knowledge of the law as simple 
as a knowledge of the catechism. If there were those—and there appear 
to have been some—who expected it to meke canonists and commentaries 
superfluous, they showed little sense of the innate complexity of law, 
Wernz had warned us in advance that the promulgation of the Code would 
not end all our difficulties, and that the text itself “‘would give rise <> nota 
few doubts, the full solution of which it would be idle to expect from men 
destitute of canonical science’! And the Holy See was apparently of like 
mind, because, on 15 September, 1917, before the Code even came into 
force, it took the precaution of establishing a Commissio Pontificia ad Coditis 
canones authentice interpretandos, precisely to meet this evident need.” 

The Holy See, indeed, apprehended a twofold danger to the stability 
of the Code—too many disputes about its meaning, and too much new 
legislation. To meet the first danger, the Pontifical Commission was 
given an exclusive competence in the matter of interpretation properly 
so called (explicatio rei dubiae). ‘To meet the second, the legislative power 
of the congregations was strictly curtailed. Their function hencctorth 
was not so much to make new general decrees, but to issue Instructions 
designed to put the laws of the Code into effect. Ifa new universa! decree, 
different from or additional to the Code, should become necessary, it was 
to be drafted by the competent congregation, and, if the Pope approved, 
to be reduced to canon form by the Pontifical Commission and inserted in 
the Code at its proper place, with the suffix bis, fer, etc., so that no general 
alteration of the numbering would be involved. 

The control of new law-making during the twenty-five years tha: have 
elapsed since these measures were taken, has been less successful than the 
control of interpretation. Indeed, the Code is rapidly getting out of date 
as the sole authentic source of the common law, and needs to be supple- 
mented by repertories of interpretations and additions, which themselves 
are constantly in need of further supplementation. Goyeneche, in an 
article entitled ‘“‘De Pii P.P.XI Operositate Legifera,’? summarizes the 
accretions of a single pontificate, and the total is certainly impressive. To 
give but a few examples, there has been new legislation on catechetical 


1 Jus Decretalium, 1, Prati, 1913, p. 384. 


2 Constitution Cum Juris Canonici, included nowadays in the Code. 
3 Apollinaris, XVI, p. 481. 
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instruction, ON missionary activity, on ecclesiastical studies (Deus scien- 
tiarum Dominus), and on Indulgences (Consilium suum persequens), not to 
mention the series of small codes explaining and amplifying certain parts of 
the Liber de Processibus.+ Simultaneously, there has been a number of 
atensive and restrictive interpretations which, if they are not officially 
regarded as new legislation, are sufficiently like it to disturb the confidence 
of the average student in his ability to learn the law by reading the text of 
the Code, even with the aid of a reliable commentary.? 

The most evident advantage of the Code, that of containing all the 
common law under a single cover, has therefore been short lived. Mean- 
while, the Pontifical Commission has not yet thought fit to exercise its 
function of making insertions or alterations in the text. Perhaps it prefers 
0 wait until they are sufficiently considerable to warrant an authentically 
revised edition. Certainly some system of periodic revision is inevitable 
if the Code is not eventually to go the way of the Corpus Juris Canonici; tor 
itis neither desirable nor possible to halt the growth of law altogether, 
and doubts will continue to be raised as often as altered circumstances or 


unforeseen difficulties impel private interpreters to stretch or restrict the 
apparent meaning of the text. It is not their province to do so (canon 18), 
but the temptation is endemic and is one of the principal factors in the 
goowth of law. The pressure comes constantly from below: /eges firmantur 
quin: moribus utentium approbantur. 


it is perhaps too early to assess with any degree of confidence the con- 
tribution made by the Code to the progress of canonical science. It has 
certainiy given an impetus to the more wédespread study of the Church’s 
law; but whether that study will be deeper, more scientific and more fruit- 
ful in its results, is open to dispute. Perhaps it will be more useful to 
point out the snags. 

lt is a truism of legal science, to which the Code itself gives due emphasis 
incanon 6, that there can be no proper understanding of a law without a 
thorouzh knowledge of its antecedents. These interpret its conventional 
terminology with a precision which no legal dictionary could achieve. 
Ratio juris non facit jus, it is true; but until the student knows how and 
why the law came into being, he can have little assurance that he under- 
stands the canon in which so much history has been jejunely summarized. 

Now, one of the accidental benefits of the clumsy system of unco- 
ordinated compilations which prevailed before the Code, was that the 
student was forced, if he wished to know the law ‘at all, to trace it back 
through a series of texts which gradually unfolded to him its history and 
purpose. If he learnt the law at all, he learnt it thoroughly: there was no 
short. cut to proficiency. The Code, on the contrary, by doing half the 


1 Nermae S. R. Rotae, 29 June, 1934; 8. C. Sac., 7 May, 1923; 27 March, 1929; 3 De- 
cember, 1929; and especially the Instructio servanda a tribunalibus dioecesanis, of 15 August, 
1936. 

2 Cf. the interpretations given of canons 476, §6; 522; 542, 0. 1; 778; 956; 1020; 1061; 
1099: 12693; 1363, §33 1432, §33 1971, §1; 2388. 
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student’s work for him, is inclined to encourage him in lax habits. It 
warns him that he cannot afford to jettison the vast library of the past; but 
by systematically robbing that library of all its legal force, it indirectly 
induces all but the most conscientious enquirer to be satisfied with the 
pithy synopsis which alone has force in the courts today. Moreover, there 
is a danger that the existence of the Pontifical Commission may only serve 
to increase this very human tendency to sit back and be spoon-fed, with 
potted law and interpretation on tap. The normal and healthy development 
of juridical science requires that most problems should be patiently ham- 
mered out in the schools and reviews. The danger is that, with an au- 
thoritative body ready to solve disputes as they arise, canonists may be 
tempted to fold their hands and wait for the solution, or to drag it out 
prematurely before it has been sufficiently studied. It is not, of course, the 
purpose of the Commission to prod juridical science along in a series of 
jerks, but it is a way in which it can be used. 

It must be admitted that the quantity and quality of the canonical 
literature which has appeared since the Code goes a long way to refute 
these fears; for there has certainly been some impressive work. At least 
two magna opera have been initiated which, if they are ever completed, may 
well rival the great classics of the past, namely, the Commentarium Lovaniense 
(in the first five volumes of which Canon Van Hove has covered only the 
first eighty-six canons), and the exhaustive commentary which Fr, 
Michiels, O.M.Cap., has undertaken. There have been notable mono- 
graphs, such as those of Gasparri (De Matrimonio), Fantani (De Jure Paro- 
chorum), Suarez (De Remoticne Parochorum), Benedetti (Ordo Judicial?s Pro- 
cessus Canoniei super Nullitaie Matrimonii), to name but a tew; and a spate of 





doctoral dissertations of varving merit from the different universities. 
Finally, there has been a good deal of scholarly work in such specialist 
reviews as -4pollinaris, Jus Pontificium, L:phemerides Lovanienses and Le 
Canoniste Contemporain. 

And yet, in spite of this imposing parade, which, if space permitied, 
might be considerably enlarged, one hesitates to suggest that the golden 
age of canonical studies began to dawn in 1918, and that the future is 
assured. Much, if not most, of the literary energy of canonists during these 
twenty-five years has been expended on the production of an ever-growing 
number of two- or three-volume manuals. Manuals are, of course, an 
indispensable aid to the initial study of the Code, and most of those which 
have been produced (a list can be found in any up-to-date author) are well 
suited to their purpose; indeed, the general level of their adequacy is itself an 
indication of their limited objective. But they cannot, in the restricted 
space at their disposal, make any notable contribution to the growth of 
canonical science. Like most works of their kind, they are ephemeral: 
they tread the same ground over and over again; and it is questionable 
whether any of today’s favourites will be remembered fifty years hence. 
The only works likely to do for the Code whai Barbosa, Pirhing, Reiffenstuel 
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and Boeckhn did for the Corpus Juris Canonici, are those which are pianned 
on the same magistral scale, and which combine a sound grasp of the 
principles with 2 thorough knowledge of the sources. And if it is too 
much to expect any one man, in these crowded days, to cover the whole 
feld of the Code with such exhaustive thoroughness, it is to be hoped 
that authors will devote less time to writing manuals de universo jure Codicis, 
and more to composing exhaustive monographs on limited topics. Few 
men can hope to be experts in the whole of canon law, whereas many could 
be specialists in a particular field. That way, and that way only, lies mature 
scholarship and assurance of progress. 





. LAWRENCE L. MCREAavy. 


A VICTORIAN RECTOR 
OAKELEY OF ISLINGTON 


“f*X ANON OAKELEY was a remarkable man—onc of the best the 

Oxford Movement gave us. Keepa look-out for tales told about him.” 
The result of this advice given me by an old friend some years ago has been 
a steadily increased admiration for one whose name, once familiar to many, 
is perhaps best known today as the author of several numbers in the IV es?- 
minster Hymnal, among, others, “Come, All Ye Faithful”. The following 
notes, made up from oral report as well as the fleeting glimpses to be 
gathered from contemporary memoirs and reviews, are but a halting attempt 
to sketch, before he is altogether forgotten, a Victorian character—2n out- 
standing parish priest and director, a historian and liturgist—whom \\ :seman 
consulted and both Newman and Manning respected. 

Frederick Oakeley, the youngest son of an ex-governor of Madras, 
was born at Shrewsbury on 5 September, 1802. Barely a month earlier 
Nicholas Wiseman had been born in Seville; a year before John Henry 
Newman was baptized within a few yards of the Bank of England. All 
three grew up during the anxious years of Napoleon’s rise and were destined 
to see the Church and the Pope outlive the Empire and the period of revolu- 
tions many men considered fatal to the Faith. If we add Manning, who was 
not born until 1808, it may be claimed for this quartette that jointly and 
severally it helped to mould much of the Catholic life of Victorian England. 

Because of his health Oakeley was not sent to a public school; instead he 
spent three years as a private pupil of Charles Sumner, afterwards an anti- 
catholic Bishop of Winchester, before going up to Christ Church, Oxford, 


ateighteen. The following reminiscences of his early days throw a light on 
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the weakened position of Catholics at the beginning of the century and 
indicate something of the change in ideas which the Oxford Movement 
brought about. 


“TI must dig rather deep into the caverns of my memory for my 
primitive ideas of the Catholic religion; and a very curious collection of 
fossil remains you will find them. In the lowest stream of all, i find an 
anrediluvian specimen in the form of the good old Dr. Kirk of Lichfield, 
though [ much doubt if you will recognize his likeness in the shape in 
which | am about to represent him. Many of you are probably aware 
that Dr. Kirk was a model of an old priest: simple e, innocent, devout, and 
learned. I have been labouring hard to recollect how he appeared to 
me when I was a boy. I think the best idea I can give you is by asking 
you to fancy a sort of compound between a Jew pediar and a quack 
doctor. No one would tell me anything about him except that he was a 
‘Catholic Priest’; and what a ‘Catholic Priest? might be, [ thought it 
Safest not to Investigate. 

The little chapel, half a mile out of Lichfield on the London road, 
in which the unmentionable rites were perpetrated, I used to look upon 
with supreme contempt by the side of the stately cathedral with which 
my early ideas of religion were associated; littie thinking that in the 
course of years I should come to pass that cathedral with a sigh, while on 
my way to say Mass in that obscure little chapel. 

‘At Oxford we gained some knowledge of the Faith; but for myself 
| never felt that the Catholic was a living religion in England till I had 
taken my degree in that university. As to the good priest of Oxford, 
who received me into the Church, I never set eyes on him till 1 made my 
abjuration, and did not even know the situation of his chapel.’”! 


This event took place on 29 October, 1845, a few weeks after Newman 
had been received by Father Dominic Barbieri at Littlemore. During the 
score of years that had elapsed since he took his degree, Oakeley had steadily 
worked his way from the position he describes to that of one of the younger 
leaders of the Tractarian party at Oxford. He became a fellow of Balliol in 
1827, a prebendary of Lichfield in 1830, one of the public examiners to the 
University in 1835, but it was not until he became the incumbent of the 
Margaret Chapel in London four years later that he really made his mark. 

This small “‘propvietary chapel” , off Oxford Street —now replaced by 
All Saints, Margaret Strect—had been used by various congregations, 
mainly of Diinemnees; until it was offered to “‘a fellow of one of the Oxford 


colleges who was known to desire an opportunity of trying the effect of 


Tractarian principles upon a practical scale”. The changes Oakeley 
inaugurated are interesting both because of the light they throw upon 
practices which endure to this day in the —— and for the glimpses 


1 “The Catholic Church before and after Conversion.” A lecture, 1855, p. 4 
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ey Prov ide of cnthustastic supporters like W. G. Ward, Sergeant Bellasis 
ind Hope-Scott, who were helped into the Church by them, and Gladstone, 
sho, While not following the whole way, put it on record that Oakeley 
“ynited to a fine musical taste a much finer and rarer gift—that of discerning 
nd expressing the inward purposes of Christian worship and its outward 
avestiture’’. 


‘The chapel itself was a paragon of ugliness: low, dark and stuffy. 
The triumph of its monstrosities was in the old-fashioned three-decker 
pulpit: from the floor almost to the roof there arose a tripartite structure 
beginning with the clerk’s desk and terminating in the pulpit, the 
minister’s reading-pew occupying the interval. The communion-table 
filled the space behind and under the pulpit. The first act of the new 
minister was to abolish this three-headed monster.””! 

Sergeant Bellasis further states: ‘The altar was raised, and suitable 
ecoration added, including a cross at the back of the altar.”* This was 
urmounted by an Agnus Dei painted on one of the windows, which, while 
leprecated by some as “the Pope’s banner’, was fully approved by Bellasis, 
vho also tells us that Oakeley commenced intoning parts of the service “‘more 
fter the Cathedral manner”, thus becoming, in Wood’s phrase, ‘‘the 
atroducer of that form of worship which is now called Ritualism’’. 

These developments were but the practical expression of a trend of 
thought which had been maturing in Oxford for some years. The begin- 
ang of the Tractarian movement, which set about restating the teaching of 
the Church of England, is commonly agreed to have been Keble’s sermon 
a National Apostacy preached in the summer of 1833. Newman speaks 
{the Oriel party as having begun some years earlier, and adds, “‘From the 
end of 1841 1 was on my deathbed as regards membership of the Church of 
England—though I only became aware of it by degrees.” The Oxford of 
the Tractarians was smaller, more in-bred, and detinitely more theologically 
ninded than it is easy for us to realize today. Almost all the dons were 


lerics and most of the undergraduates were destined for the Church of 





England. There were shades of difference berween the various colleges such 
is might exist at Louvain or Rome, but a more or less uniform degree of 
tthodoxy prevailed. Into this quiet academic atmosphere there came 
towards 1840 a great wind which was the more frightening for a profound 
gnorance of its true source. 

Oakeley had been very closely associated with W. G. Ward; from the day 
they met at Balliol they became inseparable. Indeed, at first, although the 
der of the two by some ten years he seems to have been guided by Ward, 

ho later wrote of him as follows: ‘Though he was much my senior, 
together we followed the same course of inquiry which led us to accept the 
1 Historical Notes on the Tractarian Movement, 1865, \. 62. 

2 Memorials of Sergeant, Bellasis 1893, p. 35. 

Vol. xxiii. ER 
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then Mr. Newman as our master in religious doctrine, and together we 
pursued the course of inquiry which led us to the further conclusion thet 
Mr. Newman’s teaching had its legitimate issue in the Communion of 
Rome.” Newmaa’s view of the changes which followed his gradual 
retirement from Oriel to Littlemore sheds further light upon this partnership: 


“A new school of thought was rising, as is usual in such movements, 
and was sweeping the original party aside, taking its place. The most 
prominent person in it was a man of elegant genius, of classical mind, 
of rare talent in literary composition—Mr. Oakeley. He had entered 
late into the movement; he did not know its first years, and beginning 
with a new start, he was thrown together with that body of eager, acute, 
resolute minds who had begun their Catholic life about the same time 
s he, who knew nothing of the Via Media, but had heard much of Rome. 
This new party rapidly formed and increased, in and out of .Oxford, 


oa 


These men cut ino the original movement at an angle, fell across its line 
of thought, and then set about turning that line in its own direction.”! 


The two turning points were the publication of Trae/ NC, which so 
alarmed the College Heads that they condemned it without giving Newman 
a hearing; this fired Ward, who sprang to his defence with all his dialectical 
skill, and in doing so pushed the argument further, claiming tolerance for 
doctrines alleged to be Roman. With him went Oakeley and the result was 
almost a joint work, The Ideal of a Christian Church. They corrected the 
proofs together while Oakeley’s success at the Margaret Chapel was mount- 
ing, and when it was condemned he identitied himself with the book and its 
condemnation. 

The scene in the Sheldonian Theatre on 13 February, 1845, was most 
unusual. Instead of the rows of young men normally to be found taking 
their degrees there were crowds of M.A.s gathered to condemn the heterodox 
fellow of Balliol; among them were several bishops, peers, “‘the Right Hon. 
\W. E. Gladstone, Archdeacon Manning, etc., etc.”’ As a special privilege, 
granted by the authorities in what they must afterwards have regarded as an 
evil hour, Ward was allowed to pronounce his defence in the vernacular. 
This he did fluently and without a book—instead of denying the Catholic 
positions which formed the gravamen of the charge he stoutly maintained 
them. There was no reply. The votes of the convocation were taken, 
first on the question of condemning the book, and then as to depriving the 
author of his degree. The book was condemned and the sentence ot 
degradation passed. ‘Throughout the proceedings Oakeley stood by his 
friend in the rostrum. 

Their Rubicon was passed. Their position that of “holding Roman 
doctrine notwithstanding subscription to the XX XIX Articles’? —had been 
untenable for long. But even Newman, who had retired to “the Monastery 
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tLittlemore a full two years earlier, was surprised at the swift turn of events. 
by midsummer Oakeley had been cited before the Court of Arches and, 
hough he had declined to plead, treated to a condemnation of Catholic 
doctrines servatim before being deprived of his licence to preach in London. 
\bout the same time Ward and his wite were received at the old Jesuit 
chapel in Bolton Sireet, and a few weeks later the picturesque little Italian 
Passionist went to Littlemore on an errand which has often been described. 

The second halt of Oakeley’s lite, perhaps because it was spent ina rather 
ess brilliant setting, enables us to irace the developny nt of his formed 
tharacter in changed circumstances which was summed-up by Jowett, the 
amous Master of Balliol: ‘‘He led the life of a saint among the Catholic 
poor in London.” Oakeley did not follow Newman to Oscott and Rome, 
but, possibly influenced by Ward’s decision to teach at St. Edmund’s, 
decided to go to Old Hail. So while Ward was busy building himself the 
nouse which is now St. Hugh’s on ground granted him by the college, 
Qakeley, though older than some of the professors, settled down to read 
theology with the senior seminarians. One of them states their disappoint- 
ment on his arrival: 


“We had heard so much of the Oxtord converts and of the ritual of 
the Tractarians that we expected to find Mr. Oakeley fall in at once with 
the ordinary routine of our services. We were therefore rather surprised 
when we found him more or less bewildered by the whole thing. He 
made one or two curious mistakes which we were not slow to notice 
and make fun of.... When we got to know him, we soon forgot his 
little mistakes. He mixed well with us as if he was one of outselves, 
and became a leading spirit in the house. At one time he created quite 
an enthusiasm for ecclesiastical functions and ceremonies.’ 


His deservedly f famous Ceremonies the \lass was compiled at this time 
ad remained on the publishing list of Burns Oates until quite recently. 
Its sub-title, ““The order and ee of the most holy and adorable 
‘acrifice of the Mass explained in a hegre between a priest and a cate- 
thumen’’, indicates that it p saved the way for the liturgical movement of 
the present day at a time when the pa was available to few among the 
aty. After rather less than two years at St. Edmund’s Oakeley was 
tdained by Dr. Wiseman, then pro-Vicar Apostolic of the London District, 
ind called by him to work at the recently opened Cathedral in Southwark. 
Early in 1850 he was sent to St. John the Evangelist, Islington, as rector. 
He was to spend the remaining thirty years of his life there. 

A recently discovered manuscript, I l/s/ory of St. John’s since 1850, written 
him towards the end of that period deserves to be reprinted when easier 
mes return, for it is of more than local interest, though the modesty of its 


uthor leaves many details to be filled in from other sources. Tt opens with 
Ward. History of St. Edmind’s College, p. 252. 
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a characteristically charitable version of the extraordinary dispute which 
prevailed between Wiseman and the priest previously in charge, who 
“asserted his claim to the place of his outgoing brother against all-comers”! 
The matter was not closed until a libel action, Boyle v. Wiseman, was decided 
in favour of the Cardinal at Guildford Assizes some four years later. Mean- 
while, the de jure rector, who had been obliged to hire a room and could 
only get into the sacristy 2a the church, eventually obtained possession of 
the presbytery and set in motion the alterations which were very badly 
needed. . 

St. John’s, which had been opened in 1843, was one of the largest 
Catholic churches in London, but it was unfinished and saddled with a debt 
—despite a pathetic Appeal to the Catholics of the British Empire \aunched 
on its behalf some years previously. The manuscript history describes in 
detail the first step taken. This was to call in the Rev. F. Hodgson, “‘whose 
zealous and successful efforts in creating more than one of our present 
London missions”’ deserve to be better known; “‘he preached sermons every 
evening in the church, and occasionally in the nearby courts in the open air, 
until people began to gather round him’’. He left after some weeks, “‘having 
accomplished the purpose for which he had been appointed, viz. of working 
up the poor and furnishing me with the materials on which to act”. Quite 
soon the new rector’s love for the liturgy began to be seen in the decorum of 


the services, the introduction of a male choir, and later of ‘“‘a new string 
orchestra”. Gifted friends helped to decorate the chapels in fresco, gaslight 
replaced soon the tallow candles of the first days. Confraternities of the 
Blessed Sacrament and of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, a Conference of 
St. Vincent de Paul in due course inaugurated traditions which have sur 
vived at Islington for almost a century. 


Frequent visits from Cardinal Wiseman, who never tailed to preach, 
together with the not inconsiderable merits of Oakeley’s own sermons 
enabled him to chronicle the regular attendance of large numbers of Protes- 
tants and, later, his reception of many among them. But all was not plain 
sailing. Strong feeling was aroused by Wiseman’s letter ‘‘from before the 
Flaminian Gate”, so that colossal figures of the Pope and Cardinal were 
poked in at the first floor-windows and November devotions “‘were illustrated 
rather than interrupted by constant explosions of gun-powder in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church”. Later the project of establishing a chapel-at-ease 
in Holloway had to be abandoned for five years as a result of a near-riot. 
On the other hand, there were some consolations. Thus, soon after he 
had obtained a handsome statue of our Lady from Munich, a non-Catholic 
lady who happened to be in church saw the eyes of the figure, which are 
represented as downcast, open and travel towards the high altar: she sub- 
sequently became an examplary Catholic. Again, an enthusiastic band of 
converts who shared Oakeley’s devotion to St. Francis formed themselves 
into a Little Company and ran his schools for him and provided him with! 


‘Ward. Life of Cardinal Wiseman, vol. ii, p. 82. 
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trong body of aliar-servers; all of which helped to make St. John’s one of 
the frst churches in London in the sixties.1 

Throughout this time, Oakeley was busy with his pen. He conducted 
avast correspondence and directed many souls, he wrote religious verse 
ind was at one time a regular contributor to the Dublin Review. His 
Historical Notes on the Tractarian Movement were published in that quarterly 
during 1863-4, thus anticipating the Apologia by a few months. In 1865 
he published Lyra Liturgica, or Reflections in verse for holy days. Among 
everal collections of sermons one, based on a series of conferences he was 
asked to oi\ eto the senior st udents at SE. Edmund’s, a be Priest On the Mission, 
s full of shrewd and practical advice which is as fresh today as it was over 
eventy years ago. More than any of his printed works this volume, 
which may be found on many a library shelf, illustrates Bishop Ward’s 
description of his father’s great friend: ‘‘Short-sighted, small of stature, 
lame, he exercised a wide influence by his personality, his writings, and the 
charm of his conversation.” 

As time went by he gradually lost touch with many of his early friends, 
and spent more and more of his time visiting his beloved poor. One old 
parishioner describes the long walks he took across the extensive and 
populous district over which he ruled for so long. Another alleges that 
some of the Irish families renamed him ‘Canon O’Kelly”; while a third 
remembers him as an object of fear from whom she ran away when he called 
to see her parents: “He was hunchbacked and one-eyed, also, as he walked 
with a stick because he was lame, we children were all frightened of him.”’ 
\n old photograph, which must have been taken not long before his death 


1 1880, barely disguises his infirmities under the canonical dress, though 
his one good eye is bright and inspires confidence. 


In order to see the life of this devoted parish priest in detail and as a 
whole no better prism can be found than the eulogy which Cardinal Manning 
preached at his death.2. He had known him for over half a century, and 
though they had differed over The Ideal and, later, in chapter-politics at 
Westminster, it is evident that the praise he bestows is sincere. 


“Tle was a truc priest, a true pastor labouring for souls. He was a 
kind and loving friend; none who ever approached him could ever 
forget so long as they lived the humble, gentle, kindly, and even playful 
manner, the sweet voice and aspect, with the maturity of thought and 
wisdom, which distinguished him. 

“It was the spirit of piety which governed his life. This was shown 
in his words and in his writings. The earliest of these was a translation 
of the offices of Holy Week, the second was a translation of St. 


1Further details in pamphlet The Story of St. John’s, 1843-1943, obtainable from the 
a 
uthor. 


ic ‘ 
2 Islington Gaxelte, 6 February, 1880. 
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Bonaventure’s Life of Christ,! then came a revision of the Go/den Manual? 
and his last work was a revision of the Catholic version of the Holy 
Scriptures.3 

‘For thirty years he had denied himself and had given a large patt of 
his narrow income to the church; in all his gifts amounted to thousands 
of pounds, which, to this day, no man knew. The result was a unity, a 
sweetness, of Catholic worship that had drawn many. He has accom- 
plished what no other priest has done: he has trained seventy boys and 
men to sing the praises of God about the altar. 

‘All this though Nature had laid upon him a burden, through a life of 
seventy-eight years, that made motion hard to bear, and in his last years 
God had deprived him of half his sight, so that to study His Word was 
painful and difficult. Yet almost with his last breath he had preached it 
to his people.” 


HERBERT KELDANY, 
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OUR LADY’S SISTER 


N the CLrerGy Review for August, 1943, A.G.M. claims for Salome, 

the mother of the Apostles St. John and St. James the Greater, the 
honour of being designated in the Gospel the sister of the Mother of Christ. 
It will, I think, be of interest to the readers of that article to have the case 
stated of those who claim the honour for Mary of Cleophas. 

If Salome was the sister of our Blessed Lady, how does it happen that 
her sons are nowhere called the brethren of Christ? St. John and his brother 
are so much more prominent in the New Testament and so much more is 
known of them that it would be passing strange that others should be 
styled the brethren of our Lord and not they, if their mother had stood in 
any close relationship to Christ. This circumstance alone of the silence 
of the records renders the claim made for their mother highly suspect and 
demands a scrutiny of the arguments that support it. 

It will be convenient first to reproduce the three crucial texts. Matthew 
xxvii, ssf: ‘“There were there many women afar off, who had followed 
Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him. Among whom was Marty 
Magdalen, and Mary the mother of James and Joseph, and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee.’? Mark xv, 4of.: ‘“There were also women looking 

“For use of members of the Church of E:ngiand.”’ S 
“Joint work with Mr. Hawel William Lloyd and other convert clergymen. 


A new edition of Hoydock’s Bible “revised and corrected by the Very Rev. 
Canon Oakeley and Rev. Thomas Law of the Oratory” 
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m afar off: among whom was Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mother of 
james the Less and of Joseph, and Salome: who also when he was in Galilee, 
followed him, and ministered to him, and many other women that came up 
with him to Jerusalem.”’ John xix, 25: ‘““There stood by the cross of Jesus, 
his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalen.” 
Luke xxiii, 49, is vague and does not help: ‘‘All his acquaintance, and the 
vomen that had followed him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things.”’ 

Let us examine the subsidiary arguments first. It is claimed that the 
mmonymous mention of his mother by St. John, xix, 25, as the sister of the 
mother of Jesus would be quite in accord with the modesty of that Apostle, 
who never mentions himself by name. As he never refers to himself 
except when obliged by the course of his narrative, this argument might be 
pushed a little further to the effect that it would accord even better with 
the Apostle’s modesty not to mention his mother at all. He does mention 
his father, xxi, 2, but that is only a device to avoid a direct mention of 
himself and his brother. On the supposition that ‘“‘the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee’’, Matthew xxvii, 56, is the same as Salome, Mark xv, 40, 
and is to be identified with “‘his mother’s sister”’, John xix, 25, the Fourth 
Evangelist reters to his mother while abstaining from the mention of her 
mame or her relationship to himself. On the other hand, if ‘“‘Mary, the 
mother of James and joseph’’, Matthew xxvii, 56, called also ‘‘Mary, the 
mother of James the Less and of Joseph’’, Mark xv, 40, is the same person 
as “his mother’s sister, Mary of Cleophas”’, John xix, 25, then what we find 
is that in his enumeration of the holy women standing at the foot of the 
Cross St. John omits mention of his own mother altogether and in her 
place mentions the Mother of Christ. Surely this proceeding accords even 
better with the Beloved Disciple’s known modesty and reticence about 
himself and whatever could redound to his honour. Mary Magdalen, the 
only other mentioned by name in the enumerations under discussion, has 
her place in all three. She occurs as the first in the lists of Matthew and 
Mark, last in that of St. John. On the supposition that Mary, the mother 
of James and of Joseph, is the same person as ‘‘his mother’s sister, Mary 
of Cleophas’’, this change of order in St. John’s gospel was necessitated 
by his mention of our Lady, who is naturally given the first place, and the 
equally obvious propriety of mentioning her sister immediately after her- 
self. On balance the consideration of St. John’s modesty and reticence 
about himself and his family tells in favour of the identification of our 
lady’s sister, not with Salome, but with Mary of Cleophas. 

Then it is urged, among others by A.G.M., that if Salome were the 
ister of our Lady, how natural for her to press the claims of her two sons 
to the first places in the kingdom. This, no doubt, is perfectly true; but 
does it amount to an argument in favour of the identification? To have 
weight as an argument, the consideration requires the addition that without 


the identification of Salome with our Lady’s sister, the request would be 
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hard to explain. ft would, | think, be impossible to show that the requesi 
is in any way unnatural without the identification. If a judgement may 
be based on the order followed in the gospel narrative, at the time of 
Salome’s request, our Lord had already shown His special favour to John 
and his brother James both at the raising of Jairus’ daughter, Mark vy, 37, 
and at the Transfiguration, Matthew xvii, 1; Mark ix, 1. I lay no stress 
on the point, but few would doubt that our Lord’s favour had shown 
itself in other ways as well. And this special favour affords ground enough 
for Salome’s request, even on the supposition that there was no family 
relationship between them. 

Some, it is true, but not A.G.M., allege this very favour of our Lord’s 
as confirmation for the suggestion that James and John were His blood 
relations. 1 do not think that this consideration has any weight at all. St. 
Peter also was highly favoured. He too was privileged to be present at 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter and at the Transfiguration, and he was made 
the Rock on which Christ’s Church was built. But Peter was not a relative. 
Our Lord showed that He set little store in the Kingdom of Heaven on 
mere carnal relationship: “Whosoever shall do the will of my Father that 
is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and mother” (Matthew xii, 50). 

Finally it is claimed that if Salome was our Lady’s sister, it is easier 
to understand our Lord’s entrusting His Mother to the care of St. John. 
The same consideration arises here as above in connection with Salome’s 
request tor the highest places in the Kingdom for her sons. If the argu- 
ment is to have positive weight in favour of the suggested relationship, it 
should be possible to show that our Lord’s action is reasonably explicable 
only on the supposition of that relationship. But the fact is that countless 
numbers of the Faithful, who have never dreamt of any blood relationship 
between our Lord and St. John, have accepted His choice of John to be 
the custodian of His Mother as perfectly natural and requiring no explana- 
tion. St. John was the Beloved Disciple; what more natural than that he 
should be chosen? He was the faithful one, standing there with our Lady 
at the foot of the Cross. 

These subsidiary reasons do not appear to have any great weight in 
support of the suggested relationship of Salome to our Lady. Now what 
of the main reason? The problem may be stated thus. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark enumerate three holy women standing by the Cross: Mary 
Magdalen; Mary, the mother of James the Less and of Joseph; and Salome, 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee. This list assumes that Salome was 
the mother of St. James the Greater and St. John, as is generally held. 
Now of these three holy women St. John in his enumeration of those 
standing at the foot of the Cross mentions Mary Magdalen and Mary, the 
mother of James and of Joseph, if we may assume the correctness of the 
commen opinion which identifies her with Mary, the wite of Cleophas. In 
addition St. John includes our Lady. The question then is, docs St. John 
include Salome, mother of the sons of Zebedee? If Mary of Cleophas ts 
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the person he calls the sister of our Lady, St. John mentions three holy 


| women only and does not include Salome. If Mary of Cleophas is not 


our Lady’s sister, then St. John mentions four holy women, and in this 
case the presumption is strong that the unnamed sister of our Lady is the 
other holy woman mentioned by the Synoptics, namely Salome. 

Which of these two suppositions is correct? Does St. John call Mary 
of Cleophas our Lady’s sister or not? A.G.M. is confident that he does 
not, and his reason is this: “If Mary of Cleophas is our Lady’s sister, then 
it would mean that there were two sisters, each called by the same name 
‘Mary’—a most improbable, not to say impossible, state of affairs. Hence 
we must conclude that Mary of Cleophas was a different person from the 
woman described by St. John as our Lady’s sister.’” Now the force of this 


‘ 


reasoning depends on giving to the term “‘sister’’ the sense that it has in 
English, namely the daughter of the same parents or at least of the same 
father or mother. But it is a large assumption to give the word this restricted 
meaning. The terms “‘brother’’ and “‘sister” have a wide connotation in 
Hebrew and the other Semitic languages. Thus Abraham and Lot stood 
in the relationship of uncle and nephew, Genesis xi, 27. Yet Abraham 
speaks of himself and Lot as ‘‘brothers’’, though the inappropriateness of 
the term in English is softened in the Douay Version by the translation 
“brethren’’, Genesis xiii, 8. The brothers and sisters of Job, xlii, 11, must 
have included relations of varying degrees, as ‘‘all that knew him before’ 
came to congratulate him, and he is unlikely to have had no relations except 
brothers and sisters in the narrow sense. In Numbers xxv, 18, the word 
“sister”? dcnotes no more than membership of the same tribe. Mere identity 
of name, then, is not sufficient to decide whether Mary of Cleophas is spoken 
of by St. John as our Lady’s sister or not. There would be nothing sur- 
prising in the fact of our Lady’s sister-in-law also bearing the name Mary. 

As regards the text itself, “this mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalen’, if the evangelist had wished to distinguish 
Mary of Cleophas from our Lady’s sister, it would have been so gasy to do 
so by adding ‘‘and”’ before the mention of Mary of Cleophas. We may 
almost ¢o so far as to say that St. John would not have failed to add the copula 
had he meant to distinguish them. Certain it is that he did not add it, as 
itis a really remarkable fact that it is not to be found in any one of the 
many hundreds of Greek manuscripts known. “this unanimity is remarkable 
in view of the innumerable minor variations that are found in this rich 
treasure of texts. It suggests that no one of all the copyists was led even 
involuntarily to add the copula by the persuasion that two separate persons 
Were intended. It is true that the Syriac texts, though not unanimously, 
and the Ethiopic do insert the word ‘‘and’’, but they can have no weight 
against the unanimity of the Greek tradition. In the absence of the copula 
before the mention of Mary of Cleophas the only way to make St. John 
speak of four holy women is to divide the list into two sets of two, “His 


Nother and his mother’s sister’? on the one head, and ‘*Matyv of Cleophas 
. 
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and Mary Magdalen’ on the other. Such an arrangement seems forced 
and is not favoured by any ancient writer. 

St. Jerome in his commentary on Matthew xxvii, 56, is quite explicit 
in speaking of ‘‘Mary, the mother of James and of Joseph’’ as “‘the sister 
of Mary, the mother of the Lord’. Moreover, as A.G.M. pointed out, 
‘We have it on the authority of the second- — writer Hegesippus ... 
that Cleophas was the brother of St. Joseph.” As Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, was the wife of St. Joseph, she was the sister-in-law of Mary, the 
wife of St. Joseph’s brother Cleophas. Finally, some would appeal to 
the authority of a fragment attributed to Papias, the companion of Polycarp 
and disciple of —_ This is contained in a manuscript of the Bodleian 
Library, numbered 2397. It was written in the Abbey of Osney near 
Oxford in the years 1302 and 1303. Ina passage quoted as from Papias is 
the statement, “Maria, Jacobi minoris ct Joseph mater, uxor Alphei, soror 
fuit Mariae matris Domini’. ‘This was first published by John’ Ernest 
Grabe in his Spicileginm SS. Patrun:. | quote from the second edition, 1714, 
p- 35. Martin Joseph Routh reprinted it in his Rediguiae Sacrae, second 
edition, 1846, p. 16. Hie there punctuates the first reference to this Mary 

“Maria Cleophae, sive Alphci, uxor’’. This can only mean that her 
husband’s name is variously given as Cleophas or as Alpheus. The comma 
after “‘ Alphei” is at fault, as the passage, so far from identifying the two 
names, as is commonly done today, carefully distinguishes them. And the 


words quoted mean that this Mary may be referred to either as Mary of 


Cleophas or as Mary, the wife of Alpheus. The distinction is made further 
down where she is again called the wife of Alpheus and is said to have 
been called ‘Sof Cleophas” by St. John cither from her father or for some 
other reason. The passage has its interest, partly as occurring in an English 
manuscript, but | cannot think that it has anv great authority. 

To sum up: there does not appear to be any sound reason for identifying 
Salome with the sister of our Lady mentioned by St. John, and no ancient 


writer made this identification. Salome’s sons are nowhere in the New 


Testament spoken of as the brethren of Christ. St. John, according to 
the most natural interpretation of his words, speaks of three persons only. 
And if he speaks of ane only, our Lady’s sister is Mary of Cleophas. 
According to the very carly testimony of Flegesippus, Cleophas was brother 
to St. Joseph, and his wife, Mary, was therefore sister-in-law to our Lady. 


EpMuND F. SuTcuirFrE, » S.J: 


2 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc/., iii 
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IDEALS IN YOUTH ORGANIZATION 


RITALIN is said to be the home of the Youth Movement. More spec- 

tacularly, that may be because of Baden-Powell, but youth organiza- 
tion goes back in this country nearly a hundred years to the founding of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association by George Williams. That was 
in 1844, and the Young Women’s Christian Association came into being 
only eleven years later. In 1891, a nation-wide Church of England associa- 
tion was formed, known as the Church Lads’ Brigade. There is also the 
Boys’ Brigade, founded in Glasgow by Sir William Smith in 1883, which 
was later enlarged by the addition to it of the Boys’ Life Brigade. Even 
before the war this organization was 100,000 strong. It has a junior 
section, called the Lite Boys, which numbers about 40,000. 

The Boy Scouts, thirty-five years old, has a world-wide membership 
of two millions. With its motto “Be prepared’’, its scouting recreational 
activities, and its Scout ideal of at least ‘‘one good deed a day”’, it was not 
out of harmony with Catholic ideals. It was easily adapted to Catholic 
organization, especially since its constitution allowed of the formation of 
specific Catholic Scout groups. It was not, however, universally welcomed 
by Catholics, nor regarded without suspicion in some quarters. 

Czechoslovakia, and not Hitler, is to be credited with the idea of a 
National Youth Organization. It was the Czechoslovak National Gym- 
nastic Organization, commonly called ‘‘Sokol’”’. This, in Czechoslovakia, 
reached a membership of 1,000,000, but, unlike its German imitation, it 
regarded physical fitness as only a step towards mental fitness. Starting 
with gymnastics, it extended itself to cover every kind of cultural activity. 
As was to be expected, “Sokol” was suppressed by Hitler when the Prussian 
armies had violated Czechoslovakia. 

In the front of the Catholic Youth Movement was France. There 
were many separate nation-wide organizations, which included Les Scouts, 
with a membership of about 100,000; /a Fédération Gymnastique et Sportive 
des Patronages de France; an association for young Christian agricultural 


a 


workers; and above all the J.O.C. Even after the armistice in January, 
1941, a congress of Catholic Youth associations at Lyons could muster 
300,000 delegates. 

The Jocist movement rapidly spread in France, and still more in Bel- 
gium. Before the war Belgium had 100,000 members and France 80,000. 
Pope Pius XI acclaimed it as a perfect type of Catholic Action; while 
Pius XII, when Cardinal Pacelli, wrote of it to the Abbé Cardijn, a fore- 
most promoter of the movement, that it was a “‘complete form of Catholic 
Action’’. It was based on the principle of ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno”’ that 
“the first and immediate apostles of the working-men must themselves be 
working-men’’. The hundreds of thousands of young people who each 
year begin work in the factories, mines, shops, and offices are subjected to 
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deplorable conditions. Faith and morals are in peril in a thoroughly 
de-Christianized atmosphere. Many give up the practice of their religion, 
even if they do not lose their faith altogether. The Jocist is the trained 
apostle, a young working-man himself, whose mission is to re-Christianize 
his fellow workers, and to keep those who have still some hold on their 
religion from straying. 

The Jocist ideal is not so easily realizable in England, if only because 
we, on the one hand, have, a traditional youth movement of a different 
kind, and, on the other hand, are already threatened with youth organiza- 
tion of a totalitarian conception. To assent to the excellence of a national 
youth movement is apt to be equivocal. As Catholics we cannot give 
our adhesion to a compulsory youth regimentation; as Catholics we can 
enthusiastically recommend and promote youth associations which are 
themselves an apostolate, and which train apostles. We are in the unhappy 
position that we are forced to accept pressure for an object which of its 
nature is voluntary. 

There can be no doubt that compulsory membership of youth or- 
ganizations, except for national security, is an infringement of personal 
liberty. It is a form of mind conscription; and it must be remembered 
that even military conscription, out of wartime, is not in accordance with 
the mind of the Church. Pope Benedict XV made this clear in the war 
of 1914-18. Cardinal Gasparri, writing on his behalf to the Archbishop 
of Sens on 7 October, 1917, recommended ‘‘the suppression, by common 
accord among civilized nations, of compulsory service; . . . the establish- 
ment of a universal boycott against the nation which should seek to set up 
compulsory service. . . . England and America had voluntary service, but 
in order to take an efhective part in the present war they have been obliged 
to have recourse to conscription. This shows that voluntary service 
provided the men necessary for maintenance of public order (and is not 
public order maintained in England and America as well as, if not better 
than, in other countries?) but it was not able to furnish the enormous 
armies needed in modern warfare. So then, by the suppression, by common 
agreement, among civilized nations of compulsory service and its replace- 
ment by voluntary service, disarmament, with all the happy consequences 
indicated above, would be brought about automatically and without any 
perturbation of the public order.” Cardinal Gasparri had written also 
to Mr. Lloyd George in similar terms on 28 September, 1917. 

This holy objective is the second of Pope Pius XIl’s Peace Points, given 
in his address to the Sacred College of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1939. 
The Holy Father then said: “‘Any peaceful settlement which fails to give 
fundamental importance to a mutually agreed, organic, and progressive 
disarmament, spiritual as well as material, or which neglects to ensure the 
effective and loyal implementing of such an agreement, will sooner or later 
show itself to be lacking in coherence and vitality.”’ What is the Holy 
Father’s reference to “‘spiritual’’ disarmament but a warning against mind 
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conscription ? Is not compulsory peacetime youth organizing a totalitarian 
spiritual arming of the kind condemned by Pope Pius XI, when in ‘‘Casti 
Connubii’’ he declared that children were ‘‘a talent to ke employed” not 
for the advantage ‘‘of any earthly commonwealth”? Pope Pius XII also 
has reminded us of the danger of present-day ‘‘habits of thought and action”’ 
as they relate to the function of the State. He says that 


ee 


the education of 
the young has no longer the aim of shaping and fostering their powers 
of body and mind in the way most conducive to their well-being. Its 
aim is rather to induce in them and to awaken in them by every possible 
means a kind of civic sense, which is held to be indispensable for the political 
future of the country”’ (Encyclical Letter ‘“‘Summi Pontificatus’’). 

If the State has normally no warrant for compelling membership of 
youth organizations, any persuasion on the part of Catholic committees, 
or individuals acting for such committees, of young people to join specific 
Catholic organizations is to be deprecated. It is essential that there must 
be no association in the mind of the boy or girl of the Church with a State 
compulsion system. The Church says: “‘You are morally free to join or 
not,” and the principle of individual liberty in this matter must be care- 
fully explained, even while the recommendation to join a Catholic or- 
ganization is given either because that is a desirable course in itself or because 
it fulfils the requirement of any State precept that may be in force. The 
heroic refusal to submit to coercion will be rare, but it must not be ruled 
out as unlikely. Individual or organized passive resistance may be desirable 
in certain circumstances. If, as Tertullian says, ‘the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church’’, heroic acts in defence of personal lilgerty must 
always have their effect in securing a wider freedom. 

Today, t he organizations for the most part claiming our young people 
will be the pre-Service units, the Scouts and Guides; and the local clubs, 
The problem of keeping in touch with the Catholic members is the most 
dificult where the pre-Services are concerned. A good liaison officer 
(not in the specific sense) who will keep in touch with the Catholics of each 
unit in a certain area, and report periodic: ally either to a central committee 
or the parish priests of the dintsice, is invaluable. Ideas and suggestions 
can reversely be conveyed by the liaison officer from the parish priests or 
central committee to the Catholic members of the several units. 

The members themselves, however, have a grand opportunity for 
exercising an apostolate within their own unit. For this, no doubt, much 
training is necessary. But there is some danger in emphasizing the necessity 
of training to the detriment of the apostolate. The Twelve were mostly 
unlearned men in the human sense, but what was lacking in their equip- 
ment was given to their goodwill. And it will always be the same in any 
real call to the apostolate, however humble and restricted its sphere. 

It is the business of the Young Christian Workers to train for such an 
apostolate. But it must be the ideal for every Catholic club. And it is 
the parish club which will be the normal focus of youth organization. 
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Even so, we must not regard the Catholic club as the only possible club for 
the Catholic. There is a large field for young Catholic apostles in non- 
Catholic clubs. True, it needs more than ordinary training and selection, 
but in districts where there are no Catholic clubs, and there is a species of 
compulsion, training centres will be necessary even to furnish ordinary 
fitness for joining a non-Catholic club. The objection is sometimes made 
that the kind of Catholic who is fit for operating in the enemy’s camp is 
badly wanted in our own ciubs. But that is a short view; we might on the 
same lines of reasoning eschew all foreign missionary activities. The 
missionary, moreover, is not entirely lost to his own country; he may 
revisit it from time to time. The young Catholic club member, even though 
carrying on his apostolate clsewhere, may still be in contact with the Catholic 
club. 

The apostolate must be the ideal of our Catholic clubs, and the reason 
for their existence. Our one aim must be to make of them an Upper Room. 
But whereas in the past this was done by encouraging this activity or 
that, even if only to the extent of keeping our young Catholics from less 
desirable pursuits, today it is all the time essential to point the contrast 
between the Christian and the pagan outlook on the Youth Movement 
itself, first to the young people themselves, and then through them to the 
world at large. - 

The contrast must inspire every club activity. Games, hobbies, and 
recreations must be made as various as possible. Different tastes must be 
deliberately catered for; the totalitarian conception of moulding every 
young mgn and every young woman into the same shape must be pointedly 
opposed. There will be physical training, but only for those who want 
it; though strict discipline must be enforced on those who have chosen 
it. Discipline, too, must pervade all club life; the clubs cannot be run 
on a “‘go-as-you-please”’ system. The rules must require that the young 
folk do more than play games and dance; hedonism is as much a false 
philosophy as totalitarianism, and perhaps from the same root. The 
members must be required to give some time to “‘serious”’ activities, though 
these need not be so serious in their way of working, after all. Football, 
and other organized games, are in some clubs regarded as such, because 
they demand definite training, self-denial and time-allotment. 

One of the most valuable ‘‘serious’’ club activities is ‘‘crafts’’. The 
“Charter of Youth” issued by the Westminster Catholic Youth Association 
speaks of ‘‘the soul destroying routine processes of mass production”. 
The necessity of counteracting their influence is more than ever necessary 
today, when mass production has pervaded all life. Its spirit is felt not 
only in the factory, but in the office and shop, in the market place and in 
the home. It has produced that deadening mass passivity to which broad- 
casting ministers. It is the breeding-ground of totalitarianism. 

Crafts encourage and develop the personal creative power which is in 


every man. They are the antidote to the totalitarian poison. They invite 
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» creative thought, so vital in the war against dull mass acceptance. And 
four older boys and girls have already given themselves up to the spirit 
of the age that they do not take readily to ‘‘doing”’ things, then the younger 
ones must be trained in the way their seniors ought to have chosen. 
Taken in time, the younger boys find woodworking and toymaking an 
entrancing pastime. Articles can be made, if necessary, for sale for the 
benefit of club funds, the individuals receiving rovalties as an encourage- 
ment. Girls can be taught to make dolls. But of whatever kind, handi- 
crafts must be made a chief feature of our Catholic clubs. 

Next comes music. That is a universal gift, the exceptions being as 
few as those born blind. Music is not the province of a few adepts; it is 
ly the mass passivity of the age which has made it appear so. Listening-in 
has taken the place of personal performance. Foriy or fifty years ago 
there was hardly a member of the “‘party’? who could not contribute his 
item of entertainment. Today, any fraudulent patter or discord from the 
loudspeaker is “‘good enough’’, because the personal musical initiative 
that could have tested it has been atrophied. It is for the Catholic club to 
dicit individual talent; boys and girls must be taught to use and cultivate 
their God-given musical gifts. Community singing—everyone falling into 
line—is only another symptom of the ready prevalent response to the dic- 
tator’s baton. Life, as God intended it to be lived, is harmonious and 
not uniform. Art is the expression of the liberty of the servants of God. 

To those who realize the universality of artistic gifts—and that is true 
not only, but perhaps in a greater measure, of music—it is net surprising to 
note the rapidity with which the club can torm its own band or orchestra. 
Talent, too, for concerts 1s so general and varied, that there are few members 
of the club who need be, or want to be, left out. The dramatic socicty, 
teaching as it does self-expression, is elso of immense importance in the 
Catholic Youth Movement, and it is not surprising that the Drama is being 
emphasized authoritatively as essential in our programme for Youth, 

If art fosters creative thought, so does the discussion group. This again 
is an important feature of our clubs. The contrast between Catholic and 
totalitarian ideals in social life can be directly brought out. Nor is it 
necessary that ‘‘social subjects’? should always be specific. A skilled 
discussion-leader can insert sound social doctrine into the more popular 
type of discussion. And it must be remembered that, although the young 
people should be trained to carry on, as far as possible, their own dis- 
cussions, one or more knowledgeable youth leaders must be present, in 
order that doctrinal points may be informatively dealt with. This is so 
far from being resented by the young club members that usually they are 
ill at ease without proper guidance in discussions. The group can be 
made, for the more serious-minded, one of the most interesting of club 
activities, and is the means of equipping the young apostle. 

The lecture, as such, is not so popular with the youny folk, and perhy 
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film lecture. ‘That is another direct means of training tor the apostolate; 
not necessarily the missionary vocation as usually understood, but the lay 
apostolate in general. The vastness of the Church, the immense field for 
Christian penetration, the need for individual work to be done, and above 
all for prayer. All this is an object lesson that appeals to the imagination, 
And what is being done in the world at large by missionary effort must be 
done also at home. Every Catholic must be a missionary, each in his own 
circle. The circumscribed tield of each apostle is the missionary field in 
miniature. Shall we not soon convert our own country and the world if 
Catholic Youth takes such teaching to heart? 
C. J. Woou.en, 


SERMON NOTES 








THE GROWTH 





OF THE ROMAN MASS 








A. The 





Link Between the Old Testament and the New 











Introduction. Ct. the words of our Lord: *‘ 
perfect.’ 
E may expect to find continuity between the Jewish Synagogue and 
the Christian Church, since the first members of the Christian Church 
were also members of the “Jew ish Synagogue. The norm of their worship 
was Synagogue worship. We may expect to find that the worship of the 
early Church was a perfection, and not a destruction of the old Jewish 
forms. 


I came not to destroy but to 














Arrival of Simon Peter in Rome. 

St. Peter would have made for the local synagogue, where he would 
find men of his own race and tongue. It should be t a that Judaism 
flourished in the pagan world as well as in Judea. So, St. Paul came from 
Tarsus in the Diocese of Pontus, was by religion a he and claimed the 
civic status of a Roman citizen (Acts XVi, 37): There were Jewish colonies 
with their synagogues in many of the cities of the Roman E mpire. So, 
in Asia Minor, such colonies and synagogues existed in Antioch in Pisidia 
(Acts xiii, 14) and in Iconium (Acts xiv, 1); in the Aegean, both Thessa- 
lonica (Acts xvii, 1) and Corinth (Acts xviii, 1-4) had their Jewish colonies. 
Jews travelling ‘through these citics would seek out the synagogue as 
naturally as a Catholic on holiday today looks for the local Catholic church 
in Protestant England. This seems to have been the line followed by 

Paul, and it may be taken as typical of the line followed by any other 
Apostle—especially St. Peter in Rome. 
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3. SA Peter's Recepiion in Rome. 

(2) Describe his visit to the synagogue on the first available Sabbath; 
that there was a Roman synagogue we know from Acts xxviii. 

(b) As a Jew newly come from Jerusalem he would be a distinguished 
visitor and would probably be invited to address the assembled brethren. 
Refer to such an invitation given to our Lord in the synagogue at Caphar- 
naum (Luke iv, 16-20) and also to St. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 
xiii, 14, 15). 

(c) His address would be an explanation of how the Messias, whom 
the nation looked for, had already come, who He was, His name and lineage, 
and what had happe ned to Him at the hands of the Jewish rulers. Peter 
would then explain how He had risen from the dead and had given to him 
and his companions the commission to preach. Look up just such a speech 
made by Peter in Acts ii, 14~—32; Acts 111, 12—26. 

(d) The result: some of the Jews believed, whilst the rulers generally 
did not. Cf. what happened in Jerusalem (Acts ii, 37; v, 33); also in Thessa- 
lonica (Acts xvii, 4, 5). The Christianizing Jews were finally rejected, and 
to their number they added pagan Gentiles. 


. Separation from the Synagogue. 

(2) In Jerusalem: Fs Christianizing Jews congregated together (Acts 
i, 46); there is a real cleav: age between the two parties of Judaising Jews 
and Christianizing Jews (Acts iv, 1-23); the latter call themselves ‘‘the 
Church”’ and no longer the synagogue (Acts xv, 4, 22); they pray separately 
(Acts iv, 31). 

(6) In Rome: ct. Acts xxvili, 14-31 for a picture of St. Paul conducting 
his own synagogue in prison, having been rejected by the elders of the 
Roman synagogue. 

(c) A Christian Synagogue: when the break was complete, the Chris- 
tians took with them what they had inherited from Judaism and added 
to it what they had learned from our Lord. A synagogue meeting a 
of four elements: chants, from the book of Psalms; a homily; 1 prayer 
uttered by the president of the mecting; and lections from the iow and the 
prophets. To this the Christians added two elements which belonged to 
themselves: first, the speaking with tongues and the prophesying of the 
early Church, and second, the Eucharist. Originally, they kept the Sabbath 
(Saturday) for synagogue style, and the first day of the week (Sunday) for 
their own mysteries; then the Sabbath was drop ped, and Sunday, with 
Synagogue worship followed by Christian mysteries, became the holy 
day of the week. 


Es | Mass MM Rome 6s A 07 


. For this instruction it will be useful to have one priest at the altar 
sith a server (or your M.C. and a server) to take the positions appropriate 
to each stage in the instruction; this will give the people a visual grasp of 


the relation between the parts when the merely aural grasp might escape 


them. Secondly, lest the people should think that the pre: acher is roman 
cing, they may be told that Justin Martyr, who flourished in’ Rome about 
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A.D. 130, Wroie an Apology in which he described what he saw in Rome 
in the Christian Church; the only thing he does not mention is the chants, 

Make the occasion of this reconstructed Mass the anniv ersary of the 
first Good Friday, let the celebrant be St. Peter a few weeks before his 
own death; observe that he would, for such an occasion, have chosen 
lections, etc., that were prophecies of the Passion. Then: 

(a) 1st Cha int: choose Psalms 55, or 68; refer to the Introit, and let 
the priest and server at the altar (hereinafter ‘‘the mimers’’) take up the 
proper Introit station. 

(d) 1st Lection: choose Isaias lili; refer to the Epistle, mimers remain 
as before. 

(¢) 2nd Chant: choose a few verses from Psalm 213 refer to the Gradual 
and let ie mimers move across to the Gospel station. 

(d) and Lection: choose verses from Wisdom 11; refer to the Gospel; 
the mimers maintain Gospel stations throughout. 

(¢) Homily: refer to the Sermon, and see below. 

(f) Prayer: refer to the Collect, mimer ‘‘extersis manibus”’, and again 
see aa 

(g) Eucharist: read I Corinthians xi, 23-9; refer to the Canon, and let 
the mimers go through the movements of Consecration and Elevation 
whilst the preacher is reading. For the homily it may be suggested that 
St. Peter would, on such an occas ion, grow reminiscent and tell his hearers 
how, exactly 34 years ago, he himse!f with his own eyes had seen the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies described in the lections and chants just read; for 


the prayer, a very suitable one can be supplied from the Good Friday 
ceremonies, iminediateiy after the first Tract 


Gronth of the Mass 


The authority tor what follows is the ‘Apostolic Constitutions’, a 
document in eight books, compiled in the fourth century, describing 
Christian discipline, worship and docirine, and intended to be a manual 
for the guidance of the clergy. 

The conversion of many pagans and the onset of persecution dictated 
to the Church a policy of extreme caution. Refer to the Catacombs where 
the Christians were safe owing to the respect which the pagan Romans had 
for the dead. From this po l icy comes the division of the Mass into two 
parts: the Mass of the C tech umens and the Mass of the Faithful. Indicate 
the sigt caoaae of the two names. The first part finished with the Homily, 
and the second a comprised the Offertory, Canon, and Communion. 
After the Homily the Ce! lebrant and c ongregation pray for the catechumens, 
who are then dismissed. A guard is set at the door—refer to the minor 
order of Ostiarius—and the Mass of the Faithful follows. (It will be a 
good thing if the peop le have their prayer-books open at the Ordinary 
where the priest says ““Oremus”’ before reciting the Offertorium.) 


2. Offertory 
(2) “Oremus”: Explain that this werd is an invitation to pray which, 
today, goes unheeded but which, in ancient times, was followed by the 
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Intercession for the Church. For an example of such an Intercession cf. 
the Bidding Prayers of Good Friday. Read these, and at the end of each, 
let the servers—or mimer- -respond with Kyrie eleison. Refer to the 
Kyrie of our Mass. When this is finished, point out that the Intercession 
has dropped from the Offertory because it occurs in the Canon, in the 
rayers before the Consecration. 

(b) (The kiss of peace was given at this point, but reference to it may 
be omitted in order not to confuse the main outline.) The loaves and 
wine are laid on the altar whilst the people sing a psalm; refer to the 
Offertorium which today tollows the Oremus immediately. The celebrant 
washes his hands—refer to Lavabo—makes the sign of the Cross and 
prays silently; refer to the Secret. Then he says: 

Y “The grace of Almighty God, the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you all.” 

Ry ‘And with thy spirit.” 

The rest of the dialogue as we have it, with the Preface, follows, till the 
people join in with Sanctus. 


3. Canon. 

At the time we are discussing, in the East, the Canon had not the fixed 
form of the Gregorian Canon, and the celebrant therefore extemporized ; 
he would recall the great truths of the Incarnation, Redemption and Passion, 
thence would proceed easily into the scriptural account of the Last Supper. 
Use I Cor. xi, 23- 29 for this. After the Consecration there is a long prayer 
for all the orders of the Church, to which the congregation answers Amen. 
End of the Canon. 


4. Communion. 

The .Pater Noster is said, and another short litany, followed by an 
invitation to the people to come to the altar to receive the consecrated 
elements. Psalm 33 is sung during the Communion with special accent 
on ‘‘gustate et videte’’—refer to Communio. After the celebrant has said 
another prayer in the name of all—refer to Post-communion—the congrega- 
tion is dismissed. 

Observation 1. A London Catholic, assisting at such a Mass‘in the 
fourth century, would have been reasonably at home. He could have 
identified the Epistle, Gospel, Collect, Kyrie (though in an unusual place), 
the Offertory ‘‘Oremus”’, Preface, Consecration, Pater Noster, Communion 
and Dismissal after Post-communion. 

Observation 2. He would miss the Preparation, Oflertory prayers, and 
Last Gospel. 


Ey; The Mass as n't have i. 
1. Introduction. ‘ 

Explain that Low Mass is a truncated form of High Mass, so that the 
priest today says for himself many parts that forme rly were sung, e.g. the 
Entrance p ssalm (Introit), Gradual, Offetory ; and Communion psalms. E xplain 
also that the present Missal derives from the sixteenth century reform of 
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Pope Pius V, who took many prayers that had been private devotions and 
inserted them in the Ordinary of the Mass. 
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Mass of the Catechumens. origina 
(a) Preparation—Reform of Pius V. fore, 
(0) The other portions have already been dealt with. 

(c) Kyrie and Gloria: traces of these are found from the second century; 
they were established in the Mass by the eleventh. 

Mass of the Faithful. 

(a) In the Offertory, all the prayers that now come between the Oremus 
and the Secret came into use in Rome about the fourteenth century, though 
the individual prayers are much older and are taken from Missals in use 
in France and Spain ¢. a.b. 800. Refer to the Jewish custom of mixing a 
little water with their wine and explain the mystical significance here. The 
Secret, Dialogue and Preface are described above. 

(b) The Canon: Pius V , ¢. 1570, commanded the text of Pope Gregory I, H 
defined ¢. 590, to be used throughout the West; Gregory’s text was probably _tc 
derived from a compilation made by Damasus | (c. 370). Stress the anti- } decide 
quity of these prayers, which need linking words to show their continuity, | tion © 

First prayer: Insert ‘‘and also” between Te igitur and Memento; trans- | basis. 
late ““communicantes ct memoriam venerantes”’ by “‘who are in communion J ptactl 
with and honour the memory of”? to make the first three prayers into one, | wheth 

Second prayer: Fane ig//ur refers back to ‘‘sancta sacrificia’’ of Te /g/tur; truste 
link on _to Quam oblationem by translating ‘“‘quam’’ by ‘‘and . . . this”. Tl 
Thus: ‘““Azd do Thou, O God, vouchsafe to make blessed . . . and accep- | mirab 
table this oblation, etc.” The rest of this prayer runs smoothly into the crock 
Consecration. The command expressed in Haee quotiescumque explains why | Goth 
‘“‘unde’’ comes immediately after the Consecration. have 

Third prayer: Unde e memores, Supra quae, and Supplices Te rogamus; Leo } The | 
the Great, ¢. 440, added “‘immaculatam hostiam’’ to Supra quae. Insert | 98 ¢ 
“and” before Supplice s, and cf. Apoc. viii, 3, for ‘‘the angel of prayer” and J outo 
“the golden altar’ tul ey 

Fourth prayer: Memento efiam to Amen. This needs no comment, | YPe 
except Per quem haec omnia, ‘“Haec omnia’’ refers to fruits of the carth chur 
which formerly were blessed at this point; the holy oils are still blessed | Tes 
here on Maundy Thursday. mete 

(c) Pater to the end: the Exbolism (development) following the Paver _— 
is very ancient, being found in nearly all liturgies; the fraction dates to the Roul 
Last Supper and I lave commixtio symbolizes the Resurrection as the separate | o th 
consecrations symbolize the C TOSS 5 Agaus Dei was introduced by Sergius I | cone 
(c. 690) to be sung during the fraction. The next three prayers were formerly caric 
of private devotion and were inserted in the Ordinary about the eleventh TejOu 
century. In the first, bring out the antithesis between ‘‘peccata mea’ and Of a 
‘‘fidem Ecclesiae’’ by translating ‘‘fidem’’ ‘‘fidelity’’ rather than ‘‘faith” desi; 
The ablutions were ordered by “Pope Innocent Ili, c. 1215, and the two | fam 
prayers are both Post-communions dating from ¢. 800. steel 

The Communion antiphon, Post-communion, and Dismissal are dealt 1 
with above. P/acea/ was a private devotion in use from the twelfth century | Builc 
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and ordered by Pius V; so also the Last Gospel, which, as the thanksgiving 
after Mass, balances the Preparatory prayers at the beginning. It is worth 
noting that the three prayers before Communion, with the P/aceat, being 
originally private, are in the singular number and contrast strongly, there- 
fore, with the Canon in the plur. il throughout. 


S. SHAW. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


HE War Damage Commission has appointed a special committee 

to deal with claims relating to ecclesiastical property, and it has been 
decided that whereas adequate compensation will be paid for the restora- 
tion of ruined churches, the valuations will be made on a strictly utilitarian 
basis. The grants will be sufficient to permit of rebuilding in a plain and 
practical though not necessarily unsightly style,! but architectural luxuries, 
whether in furnishing or in ornamentation, will have to be provided by the 
trustees. 

This is a wise decision, and if properly applied it should produce ad- 
mirable results. There is nothing to be gained by replacing the super- 
crocketted and much pinnacled extravagances of the worst decades of the 
Gothic Revival, nor the vulgar Italianisms which paraded as Roman. We 
have yet to learn to appreciate the beauty of good plain brick and ashlar. 
The few years immediately before the war saw the rise of many outstand- 
ing examples of simple, graceful, well-lighted churches constructed mainly 
out of these economic materials. It will be advisable to keep open a w atch- 
ful eye lest the fervent admirers of freak buildings of the ‘‘art nouveau’’ 
type should try to seize the opportunity of extending their activities. A 
church should bear an unmistakably Christian character. It should be 
recognizable as such immediately, and this desirable end cannot be achieved 
merely by attaching religious symbols to structures which might pass as 
copies of factories or w arehouses. If his great volume, Nos Eelises, Dom 
Roulin gives some interesting photographs of church buildings typical 
of the modern tendency to conform to industrialism. One represents a 
concrete curiosity at Nordency, in Holland, which he describes as, ‘*Une 
caricature, faite pour attrister les croyants, indigner les connaisseurs et 
téjouir les impies.”” Of another, in W ales, he says that it resembles a hangar. 
Of a much discussed church at Lourtier, in Switzerland, he says that the 
design has given to the nave, “‘l’aspect d’une écurie’’, and he quotes a 
famous architect who refers to it as being like a factory, and a pavilion of 
steel, concrete and glass. 


USce THe Crrrcy Rivirw, Voi. NNIL, 1942, pp. 499-502: “Plain Substituted 


Buildings’’. 
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The objection relates not so much to material as to design. If concrete 
and steel are to be the material of the age, we must do our best with it; 
and in point of fact America has some superb modern churches built entirely 
of reinforced concrete which strike a delightfully new note without making 


a violent br 
famous chur 


eak with tradition. One of the best examples is the now 
ch of St. Joseph, at Seattle, Washington. Photographs of this 


are included in Mr. Frank Brannach’s commendable work, Church Arebi- 
tecture, published by The Bruce Publishing Company. 

In his Penguin book, Design, Mr. Anthony Bertram apologizes for a 
modern church, in the north, which has been criticized as looking too much 


like a factory, 


in these terms, “‘I do not find that offensive. Many a Norman 


church looked like a castle. . . . I should have thought that the suggestion 


of useful pr 


oductive work was a better association with a church than 


that of anti-social feudal militarism.’’ It would be nearer the truth to say 


that the cas 


tle copied the church, for well-built churches were in exis- 


tence long before Norman castles. The fact is that throughout the ages 
the Church has encouraged and adopted certain architectural developments 


so that they 


have Seiesainen peculiarly her own, and she desires that they 


should be respected. Catholic architects need to be reminded from time 


to time that 


canon 1164 of the Code requires that bishops should see that 


new churches are in conformity with traditional forms and the rules of 
Christian art. It would not be easy to detine those rules and forms, but 


there is cert: 


instead of cx 


ainly safety in adapting the traditional styles to modern need 
ypying industrialism. 


There are artists who seem obsessed by a claustrophobic dread of appear- 
ing to be anything but supremely modern. One gets weary of the oft- 
repeated and senseless gibes on this point. Some months ago a Catholic 


weekly repo 
to Christiani 


rted, with apparent approval, the opinions of a Jewish convert 
ty w ho has done some quite good wall-paintings for an Anglican 


church. Mr. Freibusch said, ‘‘Although Bach wrote the most beautiful 
religious music and Giotto painted the most perfect religious pictures, to 
work in their style, however skilfully, would only produce untrue and 
spiritually dead work. It is nonsense to build Gothic or Renaissance 


churches or 
thing of the 
A Cathc 


sophistry. 


paint neo-Gothic pictures; they falsify religion by making it a 
past.” 

lic can hardly be expected to subscribe to this mixture of 
How can anything be “‘spiritually dead work”? The expres- 


sion in this context is just meaningless. If it were nonsense to build Gothic 
churches it would be equally nonsense to worship in them; but anyone who 


has visited 


the ancient churches of Catholic countries realizes that they 


are very much alive, for they are saturated in the life of the undying religion 
for which they were built and which they have never lost. A building 
takes its life from the purpose for which it is erected and for which it is 
used, and what for convenience we call the styles are after all only stages 
in a living tradition. It is unimaginable that anyone could seriously pet- 
suade himself that such living masterpieces as Westminster Cathedral and 
the abbey churches of Ampleforth and Buckfast ‘‘falsify religion by making 
it a thing of the past”’ 


Catholic 





artists are not required to make slavish copies of ancient 
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models. They are, however, advised to imitate the great works ot the past 
in the sense that they should seek inspiration from them and try to express 
their own visions of eternal beauty in similar terms. A few years ago, at 
the opening of the new Vatican Pinacoteca, his late Holiness Pius XI 
admonished Catholic artists to imitate the great masters of the past in the 
sense that Dante imitated Virgil. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that all great artists have, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, modelled themselves on some admired pre- 
decessor. The art of Beuron cannot be recommended as suitable for English 
churches: it is too strongly characteristic of the country of its origin. Even 
so, We must admire it for its dignity and sincerity. In his delightful book, 
Yesterdays of an Artis! Monk, Dom Willibord Verkade has given us an 
illuminating instruction of the growth and formation of the Beuron style 
from reverent study of such w idely diverse examples of antiquity as Egyp- 
tian, early Christian, Byzantine, and the school of Giotto. 


The greater part of the summer number of .47/ Nofes is devoted to a 
splendid article entitled ““Towards a Philosophy of Art’, by Mr. E. 1. 
Watkin, whose fine work, Catholic Art and Culture, was enthusiastically 
received when it first appeared about twowears ago. With his usual search- 
ing thoughtfulness Mr. Watkin inv estigates the claims of those who would 
apply to art the modern theories of subjectivism. He demonstrates that 
their principles amount to a reductio ad absurdum; tor in practice they are 
inconsistent inasmuch as their judgements imply an objective aesthetic. 
In many cases the subjectivists cling to their ‘theories because, more or 
less, they realize that an objective aesthetic “‘commits us to an objective 
view of spiritual realities, of beauty, truth and goodness, which in turn 
involves the existence of God. For the modern world is suffering from a 
God-shyness as powerful as the sex-shyness which atHicted the Victorians.” 
Mr. Watkin’s article is so richly stocked with go« - —— that one is 
tempted to take liberal helpings. It is a piece of work to be well studied 
and dwelt upon. 

Art Notes is always lively and provocative. In this number the Editor 
disapproves of Fr A. EB. udlan s definition of art, in the Irish Art 
Handbook, as ‘‘an intellectual virtue which, exercised on some medium 
such as sound, colours, gestures, stone, re-creates in that medium, beauty” 
The Editor objects to the “‘re-’. He declares that art is not re-creation, but 
creation: Chartres, for example, is a being created by the minds of men 
who received the power to create from God when He made man in his 
own image. 

But surely in the language of Catholic theology and philosophy crea- 
tion has only one true meaning and there is only one Creator. Man can 
only make things; he creates only in the restricted sense of giving new 
forms to existing matter. Painters, musicians, authors, artists in general, 
and also designers of fashions in hats and gowns, and pastry-cooks and 
confectioners, must be allowed their playful vanity in describing their works 
as creations. They must not expect to be taken too seriously: they are 
creators only in a poetic or metaphorical sense. The artist is a prophet 
rather than 2 creator, for he reveals the truth and beauty of God by giving 
material expression to his own favoured vision. 
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The Editor disagrees also with Mr. Watkin, and this time “heartily”, 
because he afthrms that abstract and cubist art have no continuity with 
past achievements. “‘Abstract form,” says the Editor, ‘‘is present in the 
early Assyrian, the Egyptian, the lndis in, the Byzantine and Celtic art in 
particular.’ * Surely he has missed the point. No one would deny that 
the studied simplicity which runs through the efforts of cubism atid the 
other ‘‘isms”’ has an affinity of resemblance with archaic and even barbaric 
forms. The difference lies in the fact that the artists of antiquity en- 
deavoured to express themselves with sincerity as best they could in the 
terms and methods of art as known in their times. They were not pre- 
occupied with abstractions. Unlike cubists and others they were not 
self-consciously concerned with psychological and scientific theories. 
Abstractions, by their very nature, are not suitable subjects for art as under- 
stood in the traditional and accepted Christian sense. The primary appeal 
of art is to the senses, and therefore, apart from the language of symbolism, 
ideas which cannot be straightforwardly expressed through sense impres- 
sions should be left alone. We suspect that the exponents of cubism and 
the rest would not be complimented at being told that they were in line 
of continuity with the Assyrians and Egyptians. 

Coming down from these rarified heights to the fragments of liturgical 
art which are worthy of being gathered up lest they be ‘lost: the Prinknash 


artists have added several new designs to their charming collection of 


Christmas cards, which are good value at as. for a set of "thirteen. The 
refined productions of Prinknash \bbey have done much to raise the 
standard of Catholic taste especially in appreciation of the difficult and elu- 
sive, though seemingly easy, art of woodcutting. There is a fine, robust 
Sti Christopher in the new set, and a charming coloured Nativity group. 

Mr. Edward R. W estbrook, of Osterley, has become established amongst 
us as a representative Catholic artist. He too has added to his collection of 
Christmas cards, calendars, holy pictures and prayer-book markers. His 
work is original, well designed and well coloured; and there is also a 
delicate touch of mediaevalism which makes them all the more fascinating. 
TI ne ge ranging from 144. to 15., are very reasonable. 

The little pictures published by the Carmelite. fathers at Whitefriars, 
Faversham, are not to be despised. Their miniature reproductions of the 
works of old Italian masters have not the finished clegance of Medici 
prints; but they are a step in the right direction, and amazingly cheap ata 
few shillings a hundred. 


REDMOND. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NoveEMBER INDULGENCE—VISIT TO A CHURCH 


What is the meaning of“. . . vel (pro legitime utentibus) semi-publicum 
oratorium .. .” in Preces e¢ Pia Opera, n. 544. Does the clause mean, as 
seems to be implied in canon 929, that religious must use a public church 
if there is one attached to their house? What externs are included in the 
phrase “‘legitime utentibus’’? (J. J.) 


REPLY 


Preces et Pia Opera (1938), n. 544: Fidelibus, quoties die secunda novem- 
bris aliquam ecclesiam aut publicum vel (pro legitime utentibus) semi- 
publicum oratorium defunctis suffragaturi visttaverint, conceditur: Indul- 
gentia plenaria. 

Canon 929: Fideles utriusque sexus qui, pet rfectionis studio vel institu- 
tionis seu educationis aut etiam valetudinis causa in domibus ecclesia vel 
publico sacello carentibus, de consensu Ordinariorum constitutis, vitam 
communem agunt, itemque personae omnes ad illis ministrandum ibidem 
commorantes, quoties ad lucrandas erat aervar! praesc ribatur visitatio 
alicuius coclesine non determinatac, vel indeterminati alicuius publici oratori!, 
visitare queunt propr iac domus sacctiwin i in quo cbiinasieni audiendi Sacram 
jure satistacere possunt, dummaodo cetera © pera iniuncta rite pre aestiterint. 

S. Paenitentiaria, 20 September, 1933; - A, 1.S., xxv, p. 44: Disputantibus 
nec in candem sententiam convenientibus viris doctis circa sensum ac vim 
clausularum ‘‘visitandi ecclesiam aut oratorium publicum vel (pro legitime 
utentibus) semipublicum” ... ad = omnem in posterum dubietatem 
anxict atcmque auferendam benigne declarare dignatus est, per visitationem 

cclesiae vel (ut supra) oratoril, intelligi ‘‘accessum ad hoc ‘vel illam”. . . . 

The original text of this indulgence, A.A.S., vi, 1914, p. 378, lacked 
the restriction “‘pro legitime utentibus”’. The words were added in the 
1929 edition of Preces ef Pia Opera, and remain in the current book. It was 
noted in 1914, e.g. in Pervodica, viii, p. 207, that perse the permission conceded 
of visiting merely a semi-public oratory was a new departure. 

be Although it is plainly stated in canon 929 that the faculty of visiting 
the chapel of the religious house (which, from canon 1188, §1, 2, is a semi- 


o > 


public oratory) may be used only by those houses lacking a public oratory 
or church, it is our opinion that “‘legitime utentibus” in n. §44 Is not 
necessarily to be interpreted according to the terms of that canon. The 
declaration of 20 September, 1933, though chiefly concerned with defining 
the prayers to be said, makes it sufficiently clear that, whenever the phrase 
‘“visitantibus, ete.’’, is found in the text of an indulgence, the visit may be 
made to whatever place one chooses amongst those mentioned. Canon 


929 retains its force for those indulgences which require, without any 
qualification, a visit to a church or public oratory. Thus, n. 96 as well as 


n. $44 have this qualification; mn. 477 (#) has not; Canon 929, in Gur view 
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applies to n. 477 (@), but uot to on. 96 and 544. The reason for our view 


is that, otherwise, the qualification in nn. 96 and 544, i.e. the added words 
“vel (pro legitime utentibus) semipublicum”’, would have no particular 
force or meaning. Therefore, we think the answer to the first question 
is that the religious may visit either their public-church or their sem'-public 
oratory. 
Those commentators, e.g. Ecclesiatical Review, October, 1932, 
p. 405, who think that “‘legitime utentibus” is a reference to canon 929, 
necessarily exclude all the faithful except those mentioned in the canon. 
If, however, the interpretation given above is correct, the phrase “‘legitime 
utentibus’” must mean all the faithful who, with the permission of the 
superiors, visit the semi-public oratory: they may gain an indulgence therein 
exactly as they may satisfy the Sunday obligation of hearing Mass. Cf. 
Chrétien, De Poenitentia (1935), (383.3: “‘Visitatio oratorii semi- publici de 
se non valet, nisi interveniat vel concessio expressa, v.g. pro die 2 No- 
vembris, vel privilegium canonis 929 pro personis vitam commiunem 
agentibus.”’ 

il, It is, unhappily, to be admitted that the view we have given is as 
likely as not to be wrong, because indulgences and the conditions for 
obtaining them are not su bject to any easily discernible logical principles. 
Therefore, if one desires to be on the safe side, the answer to the two 
questions put is that ‘diate 929: religious may not use their semi-public 
oratory unless no church or public oratory is attached to their religious 
house, and the faithful who may use this semi- public oratory for gaiiing 
indulgences are exclusively those mentioned in the canon. There is, 
however, a simple s solution of the problem from canon 935: a confessor 
may sanction, for appropriate reasons, a visit to the semi-public oratory, by 
using his powers of commuting the works required for gaining indulgences. 


Priktst’s PoWER OF DISPENSING IMPEDIMENTS 





The law relating to a priest’s power of dispensing marriage impedi- 
ments is difficult to understand and remember. Could it be set out in 
the form of a chart, as was done in the case of infant baptism (CLERGY 
REVIEW, 1942, XXII, p. 372)? (X.) 







REPLY 


Most readers will tind that the explanation of this difficult subject given 
by Fr. Dunne (CLERGY Review, 1940, XLX, p. 306) is better than a chart. 
It must be remembered that the powers may be used only when the Or- 
dinary cannot be reached; there is also considerable danger of coming into 
conflict with the civil law, if the partics are not already civilly married. 
Very few priests, accordingly, have ever used the faculties they possess, 
and it will usually be possible to get penitents in danger of death disposed 
for receiving the sacraments without oe their marriage status. In 
any case, 2 priest wuld be very sure of his ¢ 


ground before using these 
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faculties in dispensing marriage impediments, and for this purpose a 
thorough acquaintance with the terms of canons 1043, 1044, 1045, 1046 
is required, and is a necessary preliminary for the right understanding of 
the following chart: 


Form of I mpedi- Impedi- External 


iMarriage ge(2 4 ments (4) ments | Forum (5) 


l | 
Public (3) "7 Occul’ (3) | Walid for 
| 


A, DANGER OF 
DEATH (1): 
Canons 1043, 1044. 

Parochus (6) or Dele- 
gate (7) ee ee | Yes 


Undelegated Priest (8) | 
Canon 1098. | 





Confessor (9) 








B. URGENT CASES (1):| 
Canon 1045. 
Parochus (6) or Dele- | 


gate (7). .. | No (it) 
Undelegatcd Priest (8) 
Canon 1098. 


Confessor (9) 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


(1) A priest’s powers, when the Ordinary cannot be reached, are limited 
to cases in periculo mortis and to the two urgent cases of canon 1045. Cf. 
Crercy REvIEW, 1941, XX, p. 77; Periodica, 1931, p. 283 Apollinaris, 
1928, p. 245. 

The Ordinary has wider powers in cases of urgency from canon 81. 
Cf. Code Commission, 27 July, 1942; CLerGy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 89. 

(2) Dispensing from the form of marriage (canon 1094) means dis- 
pensing from the presence of parish priest, or his equivalent, and two 
Witnesses. 

(3) The distinction between a public and an occult impediment, from 
canon 1037, turns on whether it is provable in the external forum or not, a 
notion confirmed by the Cade Commission, 25 June, 1932, ruling that 
an impediment is public if the fact from which it arises is public. Cf. 
CLERGY REVIEW, 1932, IV, p. 
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But canon i045, §3, deals with occult ‘‘cases’’, and docs not use the 
term “‘occult impediment’’. The Code Commission, 28 December, 1927, 
decided accordingly that the faculty may be used for dispensing impedi- 
ments which are de facto occult even though they are public by nature, 
Ct. CLerGy Review, 1940, XIX, P: 3173 Cappello, De Matrimonio (1939), 
§237, 2, d.; Jus Pontificium, 1928, vill, p. 36; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, March, 
1942, p. 270; Gougnard, 1 Matrimonio (1937), p. 586. 

Notwiths tanding the Code Commission replies, there is still consider- 
able doubt as to the meaning of ‘‘public” and ‘‘occult”’ in certain contin- 
gencics, and canon 209 must be used. 

(4) Impediments of divine or natural law may never, of course, be 
dispensed by any human authority. All im pediments of ecclesiastical law 
may be dispensed except the priesthood and affinity in the direct line arising 
from aconsummaied marriage. If Al/xed Religion is dispensed, the guarantees 
must be obtained even /” periculo mortis. Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1939, XVI, 
Pp. 250. 

(5) Dispensations granted by a confessor in the sacrament of Penance 
have no validity w hatever in he external forum, since the details cannot 
be recorded in any register. In all other cases the Ordinary must be 
informed, and the fact of a dispensation being granted must be entered 
either in the ordinary register (canon 1046) or in the special register for 
the internal non-sacramental forum (canon 1047). 

(6) By “‘parochus” is meant all the persons mentioned in canon 
451, §2. 

(7) It may be taken as probable that priests with delegated faculties 
for marriages, c.g. the assistant priests of a parish, are also included in 
the term ‘“‘parcchus”’ a the purpose of dispensing impediments. cs. 
CLERGY REVIEW, 1941, ,p. 81. If ene prefers not to act on this — 
bility, such priests may aor 3 only as confessors or as the assisting prics 
of canon 1098 with the limitations attached. 

(8) The priest referred to is any priest whatever who is present at a 
marriage contracted before witnesses alone, as explained in canon 1098. 
If the conditions for the exercise of his powers are not verified, he may 
function only as a confessor. 

(9) As confessor the priest’s powers are limited to the internal forum of 
Penance. In given circumstances, however, a confessor automatically 
becomes the priest of canon 1098. 

(10) It is disputed whether én periculo mortis a confessor may dispense 
from a public impediment; cf. Apollinaris, 1928, p. 64; Cappello, De Matri- 
moni 0, §238; Jus Pontificium, 1928, p. 64, 1929, p. 62. In our view he can, 
since it is possible to have a public impediment dispensed for the internal 
forum alone, as in canon 1031, §2, 2. It is for the penitent to regulate the 
matter for the external forum when the danger of death ceases. 


(11) The priest’s power = dispensing the form outside of danger of 


death is much in dis spute. /lpollinaris, 1928, p. 524; Jus Pon lificinm, 
1927, p. 87. In our vicw he a cannot dispense if the lack of form 
is publicly known; cf. 1045, 3, “‘in casibus occultis’’. Even if the case is 
occult, we think it only slightly probable that this power is enjoyed; for 
unlike canon 1043, canon 1045 makes no mention of the form. 
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PRESUMED DEATH 


An airman, missing for three years, is presumed by the Ministry to be 
dead since his acroplane was known to have been shot down: his wife is 
receiving the pension payable in such cases. Are these facts sufficient 
canonical proof for requesting the Ordinary’s ssiidialih for the woman to 


marry again? (L. W.) 
REPLY 


§. Off. 13 May, 1868, Horses, n. 1002: . . probatio obitus ex coniecturis, 
praesumptionibus, indiclis ect adiunctis quibuse unque, sedula certe et 
admodum cauta investigatione curanda erit, ita nimirum ut pluribus hine 
inde collectis, eorumque natura perpensa, prout scilicet urgentiora vel 
leviora sunt, scu propriore vel remotiore nexu cum veritate mortis coniun- 
guntur, inde prudentis viri tudictum ad eamdem mortem affirmandam 
probabilitate maxima, seu morali certitudine, promoveri potest. 

Idem, 20 July, 1898: Dummodo agatur de viris qui cerfo adsiterunt 
pugnae de Adua, et peractis opportunis investigationibus, indubitanter 
dignosci nequeat, an vir reapse mortuus c« ciderit, attentis specialibus circum- 
stantiis in casu expos sito occurrentibus, et valida praesumptione obitus, 
Ordinarius permittere poterit transitum ad alias nuptias. (Quoted by Cap- 
pello, De Matrimonio, 400.) 

Idem, 28 June, 1865, Fontes, n. 984: Utrum provisiones legis civilis de 
absentibus coniugibus, locum certitudinis moralis de corum morte tenere 
possint, ac consequenter utrum derelicti coniuges, perfectis et impletis istis 
provisionibus, aliud matrimonium legitime contrahere valeant, Resp. 
luxta expositum Nega/ire, et expendendos esse casus particulares. ... 

The highest kind of probability, approximating to moral certainty, is 
required in establishing a presumed death, because the impediment is one of 
divine law. The Instruction of 1868 is the soa classicus on the subject and is 


still referred to by the Congregation of the Sacraments in deciding cases sent 
to Rome; an E nglish version of the ee may be seen in Leeds Synods, 
I911, p. 102. The decision given in 1898, after the Italian a disaster 
at Adowa, is also frequently cited. The force of Fon/es, n. 984, is to re- 


assert the accepted rule that a civil act is not the same as ‘uc proof; 
but it is agreed that it is corroborative proof, and it may be cited, at least, as 
evidence of “‘common report - death’’ referred to in n. 8 of the 1868 
Instruction; similarly, as in n. 7, the fact that an insurance company has 
accepted its liability can be used as an indication arguing the fact of a person’s 
death. 

The chief objection to be answered in all cases of “missing, presumed 
dead” during a war, is the possibility that the person is a prisoner, either 
unidentified, or unable to communicate with his relatives and friends; 
absolute certainty will probably be unobtainable until some little time after 
the conclusion of hostilities. Absolute certainty is, however, not required, 
as is evident from the above texts, but all the information which can possibly 
be obtained should be forwarded to the Ordinary; for example, whether the 
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whole crew of the aeroplane is believed to have perished; if some were 
saved, whether every enquiry has been made, without result, through the 
Vatican, the Red Cross or other agencies; whether the former marriage was 
happy; whether there is any suspicion that the man was unwilling to return 
to his wife. 

The decision is lett to the oe judgement of the Ordinary who, if not 
satisfied, may refer the case to the Holy See; 1f he refuses the petition alto- 
gether, the woman may herself appeal to the Holy See. We think, there- 
fore, that a correct answer to the above question is that a petition may 
properly be addressed to the Ordinary, in cases where the Ministry presumes 
death, provided some additional indications are given, or—what amounts to 
much the same thing—provided the reasons on which the Ministry has come 
to a decision are also given in cach case as fully as possible. 

It is, of course, quite certain that, before a second marriage, these cases 
must be referred by the parish priest to the Ordinary’s judgement. Cf. 
canons 1019, §1; 1097, §1, L; 1031, (1, 3. 





EUCHARIST—DEFECTIVE WINE 
Owing to the difficulty in obtaining good wine, and the need of making it 
last as long as possible, it quickly deterniar es ond corrupts. What should 
the puletvennit do if, after receiving the chalice, he concludes that the matter 
used is invalid? (W.) 









REPLY 


The situation is described in De Defectibus, 1V, 6, a text which should be 
carefully read, and amplified by the teaching of the commentators. The 
best and most recent of these, Fr. J. B. OC ‘onnell, The Celebration of Mass, |, 
p#221, writes as follows: “*. he takes a fresh host, and offers it mentally, 
without raising it. Next he takes fresh wine and water (at the centre of the 
altar and without ceremonia! actions, except the sign of the cross over the 
water), offers it mentally, and then consecrates both the bread and wine, 
beginning at Oui pridie, without genuflections or any Elevation. He then 
consumes the Host (although he has already consumed another Host) and 
the Precious Blood. cae 

The principle behind these directions is, firstly, to secure that both species 
shall be lying on the altar together and at the same time; secondly, to omit all 
unessential actions, such as genuflections and elevation, in order not to draw 
the public attention unnecessarily to the incident. It is for this latter reason 
that the rubric directs, when the case occurs in a public place with many 
present, the re-consecration of the wine alone; the priest will then begin 
from the words Svmi/i mode. 

It may happen that some considerable delay intervenes before fresh wine 
can be procured; the priest should, neverthe less, await its arrival in order to 
complete the sacrifice. If his sive ion on the invalidity of the matter is not 
made until his return te the sacristy, nothing further should be done. 


E. J. M. 
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(In view of the philosophical speculations of certain modern physicists, 
we have thought it useful to publish a translation! of some important 
passages of the following): 


ADDRESS 


OF POPE PIUS XII TO THE PONTIFICAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


21 February, 1943 (4.A.S., xxxv, 1943, p. 70). 


(Iftroduction omitted.) 


Importance of the question of physical law. 

In investigating the laws that govern the universe you are in fact moving 
in search of God, follow ing the traces which He left when He had completed 
the work of creation; and We watch with admiration che conquests which 
you are making in the vast fields of nature. The empirical researches of 
the past few decades, following closely upon the study and work of the 
last century, can boast of discoveries and inventions of the first importance 
—to mention only the artificial transformations of the atomic nucleus, the 
splitting g - the atom, and the marvels of small-scale investigation revealed 


by the electronic micr scape . Scientific progress has led to the knowledge 


of new gas in natural phenomena and thrown new light upon the essence 
and value of physical laws. There is perhaps no problem which so much 
absorbs the attention of the | most eminent among physicists, chemists, 


lso of modern 
tudents of natural phil ake as that of the laws which regulate the 


astronomers, biologists, and physiologists—and we may say a 
order and action of the matcria! substances and phenom« na operating on 
our planet and in the universe. These are fundamental questions and 
their solution is no less iniportant for the scope of each science than for 
the science of metaphysics, which has its roots in objective reality. 


Vicissitudes of the concept of phy sical law: dynamic lan:s and statistical laws. 

\ truly rigorous and dynamic law is a strict norm so regulating the 
being and action of things as to exclude any exception in the natural order. 
Discovered by way of induction from observation and from the examina- 
tion of many particular similar cases, it makes it possible to foresee and, by 
way of deduction, often even to c slculate beforchand other particular cases 
which fall within the sphere of its application; this is true, for example, of 
the law of gravitation, the laws of the reflection and refraction of light, the 
law of the consiant proportion of atomic weights in chenite — 
tions, and many others. But the concept of physical law has not always 
remained the same; and it will be useful to follow the changes which have 
come about in its formation and valuation in the course of the past hundred 
years. At the beginning of the last century the law of the conservation of 
mass Was already known; then came the discovery of important laws of 
optics, electricity, and especially of physical chemistry; discoveries crowned 
tnally by that of the general laws of energy. No wonder, then, that at 


[2.3 
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the birth Gf materialistic monism the law of the machine was exalted as a 
voddess on the altar of science, and that to its complete dominion not 
only the whole world of matter, but also the kingdom of life and the s spirit, 
paid homage and allegiance. The universe now was nothing else but 
the boundless empire of motion; and according to this conception, as 
explained by Du Bois-Reymond in his address, ‘‘Ueber die Grenzen des 
Naturerkennens’’,) there must exist a universal mechanical formula the 
knowledge of which would enable a universal genius, or ‘‘Laplace’’ intelli- 
gence, to understand fully everything that is happening at the present 
time; nor would anything ever take him unawares, since the buried past as 
well as the remote future would be completely open to his gaze. The 
same idea was thus expressed by the great French mathematician Henri 
Poincaré: ‘‘Every phenomenon, however minute, has a cause, and an 
infinitely powerful mind, infinitely well-informed of the laws of nature, 
could have foreseen it from the beginning of ages.’”? The postulate of a 
‘‘closed physical causality’ thus admitted of no exception or intervention 
in the course of physical activities, for example by a miracle. But this 
post tulate is equivalent to the old saying that, given the cause, so long as 
it is a sufficient cause, the eflect necessarily follows: a proposition which 


. Thomas, with Aristotle, showed to be false, because not every cause, 
even when it is sufficient, is such that its effect may not be prevented, at 
least by . free human act. In other words: every effect has necessarily a 
cause, but not always a cause which operates necessarily, since there are also 
causes which operate freely. 

And yet a man of the calibre of Virchow could make the following 


weighty pronouncement before the 47th annual conference of German 
scientists and doctors in 1874: “‘It is certainly not an assumption on the 
part of natural science to assert that natural laws are absolutely effective in 
all circumstances, and are not subject to suspension at any time.’ But 
Virchow had not scen all the circumstances of past events or of future events 
either, and he was in fact making an assumption, as the scientific develop- 
ment of the past decades has shown. The crass materialism of those days 
has long been found untenable, or else has transformed itself into that 
darksome a ingel of light? which appears in the guise of idealistic pantheism; 
while the assertion of natural laws subject to no exception whatever 
has been so much shaken by the progress of exact science, that people are 
now almost falling into the opposite excess of talking only of laws of 
average, statistical norms, and laws of probability. This mode of thought 
is legitimate to the extent that many of the laws of the sense-world and 
macrocosm manifest a statistical character—because they do not express 
the behaviour of every single being but the average process of an immense 
number of similar beings—and therefore show themselves amenable to 
the calculus of probabilitics. But to see in the world nothing but statistical 
laws is an error of our age; while to assert that the old rigorously dynamic 
conception of natural law can be completely abandoned and has become 
meaningless, is to forswear the nature of the human mind, which 


} 


' Leipzig, 1907. * Science et méthode, p. 5. 
3 Cf. In Libros Peri hermeneias, ib. 1, cap. UX, leet. xiv, ne tt. 
Ct. rph.ovi, 12; 1 Cor ae 
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. through the senses doth apprehend 
W hat then is meet for intellect to view.! 





Indeed a recent positivist and conventionalist trend of thought goes 
so far as to cast doubt even upon the value of causal laws. 





What is Science? 
This positivist theory is rightly rejected by sound philosophy. For 
what is science but the certain knowledge of things? And how is it possible 
to acquire this knowledge without scrutinizing the principles and causes 
from which the demonstration of their being, nature and action proceeds? 
You observe and study nature, you carry out experiments and researches, 
in order to understand the principles and intrinsic grounds of nature, to 
reach the laws which regulate its constitution and behaviour, to formulate 
the process of these hws , and to deduce from them a science with prin- 
ciples, causes, and conclusions which follow by logical consequence. You 
are therefore ‘seeking for regularity and order in the various kingdoms of 
creation: and what riches tlie mind of man has discovered therein! 























(At this point the Holy Father enumerates some of the chief discoveries, 
especially in the realm of atomic physics, of modern times. He then gces 
on, in the following terms, to speak of): 


The objective reality of knowledge. 

This re intricate, and orderly system of laws, qualitative and 
quant itat e, particular and general, macrocosmic and microcosmic, now 
les before pe eyes of the scientist in great part revealed and discovered. 
And why do we say discovered? Precisely because this system of laws is not 
projected into nature or constructed there by us in consequence of some 
innate subjective mental form; nor invented as a useful aid for economy of 
thought and study, to make our knowledge of things more easy; nor due 
simply to agreements or conventions among men of science. Natural laws 
exist, so to speak, incarnate and secretly operative in the heart of nature, and 
by observation and experiment we seek them out and discover them. 

And let it not be said that matter is not a reality, but an abstraction 
fashioned by physical science; that nature is in itself unknowable; that our 
sense-world is another world apart in which the phenomenon, or mere 
appearance of the external world, makes us imagine the reality of the 
aang which it conceals. No; nature is a reality, and a knowable reality. 



















1 Par. IV, , 41-2. “On the sable ct of statlacieal laws the Holy Father also chaaiie es else- 
where in his ‘Address: “In the closely concatenated and organized system to which science 
‘duced the macrocosm there are Goubtless many statistical laws; but these, when 
‘ the number of clements involved (atoms, molecules, electrons, photons, 
fall notably short of strictly dynamic laws in certainty and exactness. In 
any case, they are founded and, as it were, anchored in rigorously dynamic laws of the 
microcosm, although our particular knowledge of microcosmic laws is as yet almost 
ton-existent, in spite of the strenuous efforts made in recent investigations with a view to 
under stan ding the mysterious activity of the inner recesses of the atom. Gradually it 
will be possible to lift these veils: the apparently non-causal character of microcosmic 
phenomena will then disappear: a new and marvellous kingdom of order, a rule of order 
‘ven in the minutest particles, will be discovered.” 
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Though things appear to be speechless, and in fact are so, yet they havea 
language in which they speak to us, a language which springs from their 
secret recesses as water from a perennial source. Their language is their 


causality, which reaches our senses with the sight of colour and movemen, } the! 
with the sound of metals, of whirlwinds and of living beings, with the sweet belore 
and bitter of honey and ‘gall, with the scent of flowers, with the hardness, sensatic 
the weight and the heat of their matter, imprinting upon us an image or atom, f 
likeness through which our intellect leads us to the reality of things. So, Lebanc 
when you speak, you do not speak of the image or likeness of things which } would 
is in your mind, you speak of things themselves; and you are perfectly intellig 
capable of distinguishing between the phenomenon of your sense-world | am! 
and the substance of things: between the appearance of gold and gold and + 
itself, between the appearance of bread and the bread itself, whose substance | 9V¢St 
you eat as food, assimilating it and making it of one substance with your vould 
own body. The movement of things towards us causes a likeness in us; | PAYIO 
and without such likeness there can be no conformity of our intellect with }| ™ thin 
real things, no knowledge; for nothing can be called true which has not | '¢ 

a certain conformity with our intellect. The things from which our mind |“ deal 
takes its knowledge are the measure of our mind and of the laws which we them. 

find in them and derive from them; but they in their turn are measured by | 00% 
the eternal intellect of God, in w hich are all things created, as every work | "elt ! 
of art is in the mind of the craftsman.1_ With mind and hand the scientist | '¢n¢ 
discovers and reveals them, distinguishes and classifies them, and not as self 
one who chases flying birds, but as one who holds them in his grasp and ] PC" 
examines their nature and intrinsic properties. When Lother Mes yer and § 4% Ne 
Mendelejew in 1869 drew up that simple scheme of chemical elements now psychi 
known as the natural system of the elements, they were profoundly con- J 78S 
vinced that they had discovered an orderly arrangement founded upon J OP° 
their properties and internal tendencies, a classification suggested by nature, He 
the future development of which promised the most far- reaching discoveries | ™¢!!, 

about the nature and constitution of matter. At the time of the discovery and t 
the thought of a so-called mental economy could not have arisen, because | “€!™ 
the original scheme showed several gaps; nor could it be a matter of con- U8. 
vention, since the arrangement was cnpoeee by the qualities of matter | 'S@te 
itself. This is only one of many examples through which leading scientists, } “Y ' 


knov, 
intelle 
know 
born 
into | 
the v 
the se 


past and present, have come to be convinced that they are the heralds of 2 
truth which is one and the same for all nations and peoples of the globe; 
a truth grounded essentially upon an ‘‘adequatio rei et intellectus’’, a truth 
which is simply the more or less perfect, the more or less complete con- 
formity achieved between our intellect and the objective reality of natural 
things. In this conformity consists the truth of our knowledge. 










Refutation of phenomenalism. 

But do not be misled, like the philosophers and scientists who have 
thought that our cognitive faculties know only their own modifications 
and sensations, concluding that our intellect has kr n0wledge only of the 
images received from things, and that it is therefore the images of things 
and not things themselves that are the object of our science and of the laws 


——$———— 





1 St. Thomas Aquinas, De veritate, emyraare 
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yhich we formulate about nature. This is a manifest error. Are not the 
things which you perceive and the things of which your science speaks, 
reasons, and argues, one and the same? Are We now speaking to you, or 
tothe images w hich are being formed in Our eye through seeing } you present 
before Us? If what you perceive and know were only the images of your 
ensations, it would follow that all natural sciences—from the stars to the 
atom, from the sun to the electric light, from the minerals to the cedars of 
Lebanon, from microbes to man and the medicines that cure his diseases— 
vould not be dealing with things outside your mind, but only with the 
intelligible images which you contemplate i in your entail even when you are 
dreaming. The science which exalts a Copernicus and a Galileo, a Kepler 
and a Newton, a Volta and a Marconi, and other famous and ‘deserving 
investigators of the external physical world that surrounds us—this science 
would be nothing but a beautiful day-dream, a fanciful story of the 
physicists; the appearance would take the place of the reality and truth 
of things; and to assert or to deny one and the same thing would be equally 
rue. No; science does not deal with dreams or with the i images of things, 
it deals with things themselves, through the images which we draw from 
hem. As the Angelic Doctor taught, following Aristotle, the stone itself 
cannot be in our mind; but the stone produces an image or likeness of 
self first in our senses and then in our intellect, and thus through this 
likeness the stone is in our mind and in our study, so leading us back to 
itself and to the truth. Recent investigations in the Held of experimental 
pychology prove, or rather confirm, our conviction that these images 
ie not merely the product of an autonomous subjective activity, but 
nychic reactions to stimuli independent of the subject and arising from 
things themselves; reactions which conform to the different qualities and 

properties of shat, and vary with the varying of the stimulus. 
Hence the images w hich, whether through light, heat, sound, taste, 
ll, or in any other way, are imprinted by this 1gs upon our sense organs 
and through the internal senses reach our intellect, are nothing else than 
the instrument provided by nature, our first teacher, to make herself known 
tous. But it is none the less true tha at we are able to examine, study, inves- 
ugate this instrument; we are able to reflect upon these images and what 
they tell us of nature, and upon the manner in which they impart to us 
knowledge of the world which surrounds us. From the act by which our 
ntellect knows the stone we pass to the act of knowing how our intellect 
knows the stone; and this is the second act, not the first, because man, being 
born without innate ideas and without dreams of any previous life, enters 
into this world devoid of impressions, and without any knowledge of 
the world, being so made—as we have already observed—that ‘‘through 
the senses it doth apprehend what then is meet for intellect to view”. _ 
ot 


an omitted. ) 


t. Thomas haan as, ck q- %6, a. 2, ad..4. 
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(ii) COMMISSIO PONTIFICIA DE RE BIBLICA 
RESPONSUM 


DE VERSIONIBUS SACRAE SCRIPTURAE IN LINGUAS VERNACULAS (4.45. 
XXXV, 1943, Pp. 270). 

Pontificia Commissio de Re Biblica ad solvendam quaestionem si}j 
propositam de usu et auctoritate versionum biblicarum in linguas vernaculis, 
praesertim ex textibus primigeniis, atque ad suum decretum De usu ve. 
sionum Sacrae Scripturae in ecelesiis d. d. 30 aprilis 1934 magis declarandum, 
sequentes normas referre et commendare opportunum duxit: 

Quandoquidem a Leone XIII f. r., Pontifice Maximo, in Litteris ency. 
clicis Providentissimus Deus (Acta Leonis XIII, vol. 13, p. 342; Evchiridin 
Biblicum, n. 91) commendatum fuit, ut ad penitiorem cognitionem ¢ 
declarationem uberiorem verbi divini adhibeantut primigenii Bibliorur 
textus; eaque commendatione, sane non in solum commodum exegetarum 
et theologorum facta, visum est ac videtur propemodum consultum, u 
iidem quoque textus in linguas communiter notas seu vernaculas, utique 
sub vigili competentis auctoritatis ecclesiasticae cura, iuxta probatas scientia 
sacrae “adaeque profanae leges vertantur; 

quoniam porro ex Vulgata editione, quam unam et solam inter latins 
versiones tunc temporis circumlatas Synodus oecumenica Tridentisi 
declaravit authenticam (Coae. Trid., sess. IV, decr. De editione et usu Si. 
Librorum; Ench. Bibl., n. 46), desumptae ut plurimum sunt pericopae biblicae 
in liturgicis Ecclesiae Latinae libris ad sacrosanctum Missae Sacrificium 
ad officium divinum publice legendae; 

servatis servandis: 

1° Versiones Sacrae Scripturae in linguas vernaculas sive cx Vulgat: 
sive ex textibus primigentis factae, dummodo competentis auctoritati 
ecclesiasticae licentia editae sint ad normam can. 1391, a fidelibus pr 
privata ipsorum pietate rite adhiberi et legi possunt; atque etiam, si qu 
versio, diligenti tum textus tum adnotationum examine a viris  biblica 

et theologica scientia excellentibus peracto, magis fida et apta invent 
sit, hanc Episcopi sive singuli sive in conventibus provinciae vel nations 
suae congregati, fidelibus suae curae commissis peculiariter, si placuerit, 
commendare possunt. 

2° Pericoparum biblicarum in linguam vernaculam versio quam forte 
sacerdotes s. Missam celebrantes, pro consuetudine vel pro opportunitate, 
post lectum ipsum textum liturgicum, populo praclecturi sint, tuxta respor- 
sum Commissionis Pontificiae de Re Biblica (Acta Ap. Sedis 1934, p. 315): 
textui latino, nempe liturgico, conformis sit oportet, integra manent 
facultate illam i ipsam versionem, si expediat, ope textus originalis vel alterius 
versionis magis perspicuae apte illustrandi. 

Quod responsum Ssmus D. N. Pius Pp. XII, in audientia die 22 August! 


an. 1943 infrascripto Revmo Consultori ab Actis benigne concessa, ratum 


habuit et publici iuris fieri mandavit. 
Romae, 22 Augusti 1943. . 
[acosus M. Vosté, Consultor ab Actis. 
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The Biblical Commission’s reply of 30 April, 1934, was reprinted in 
che CLERGY ReviEw for June of that year (Vol. VII, p. 530). The text, as 
ceprinted, was taken from the Osservatore Romano for 2 May. The responsum, 
made in reply to an enquiry of the Bishop of Bois-le-Duc (or S’Hertogen- 
bosch), in Holland, is as follows: 

“Utrum permitti possit in ecclesiis praelegi pericopas liturgicas Episto- 
arum et Evangeliorum secundum versionem non ex veteri vulgata latina 
ditione, sed ex textibus primigeniis sive graecis sive hebraicis? 

R. Negative: sed versio Sacrae Scripturae Christifidelibus publice 
oraelegatur quae sit confecta ex textu ab Ecclesia pro sacra liturgia appro- 
ato.” 


The first answer of the new Responsum settles a question which has been 
ised from time to time, namely, whether diocesan bishops, either singly 
or collectively, may not merely approve but recommend, translations of the 
Bible into the vernacular, given that such versions have been duly examined 
and found worthy a viris biblica et theologica scientia excellentibus. The answer 
's that such versions may be recommended by the Ordinaries in question 
:o the faithful committed to their pastoral care. This applies indiscriminately 
‘o versions of the Vulgate and versions of the originals. 

The second answer, which bears more directly upon the earlier reply 
of 1934, has the effect of restricting the duty of using versions based on the 
Vulgate, as regards the reading of them in Church, to the Epistles, Gospels, 
and other portions of Holy Seri ipture used in the sacred liturgy. Moreover, 
his duty is also restricted to the celebrant (or, presumably, to another 
otiest who is deputizing as preacher, lector, and so forth). Otherwise, it 
may be reasonably inferred, preachers or lectors may quote from versions 
based upon the original Hebrew, Greek or Aramaic, and even the celebrant 
or his deputy) may make use of a targum ope textus originalis vel alterius 
wrsionis, atter he has read the Epistle and Gospel in a version made from 
the Vulgate text, when he is in process of explaining the liturgical excerpts 
to the people. 

jl. MT. B& 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles for Peace. Edited by Rev. H. C. Koenig, $.T.D. Pp. xxv + 894. 
(Bruce, Milwaukee. $ 7.50.) 


Tus collection of papal documents on peace, war and human rights has 
deen prepared under the direction of the Catholic Hierarchy of the United 
States, the chairman of the bishops’ committee being the Archbishop of 
Chicago. The documents commence with Leo XIII, Inscrutabili Dez, 21 
April, 1878, and conclude with the broadcast by Pius XII on Christmas 
Eve, 1942; paragraphs of the extracts given are numbered, in all 1863, on 
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the same system as Denzinger’s Enchiridion, and a very full index of near! ¥ 
7O pages completes the volume. 

The reader is inclined at first, whilst admiring the enormous industry 
of the compilers, to question the utility of so many exactly similar quota- 
tions, for it must be said, we think, that the essential principles of papa! 
teaching on peace and war could be got into a much smaller compass, as 
may be seen, for example, in Fr. Hughes’ collection entitled The Popes’ New 
Order. Papal speeches greeting pilgrims from various countries, or wel- 
coming their accredited representatives at the Vatican, or conveying sym- 
pathy to war victims, must necessarily be similar in character and expressed 
in very wide terms. Thus we are reminded constantly that right must 
prev, ail over might, that Christian morality is in peril, that forgetfuiness of 
God is the fundamental cause of all our ills, and that peace, justice and 
charity is most urgently required for the happiness of men. 

But one has to admit, on reflection, that it is better to have too much 
than too little, and with the aid of the copious index it is possible to form 
not only an exact idea of the papal teaching on any point from the words 
used, but also an estimate of its relative importance from the number of 
times it has been repeated. Thus, arbitration and negotiation are repeatedly 
declared to be the only reasonable substitute for war in settling inter- 
national disputes. On three or four occasions the Holy See itself, by the 
consent of the parties, arbitrated successfully, and it is most convenient to 
be able to put one’s hand quickly on the texts relative to these occasions. 

Probably the most striking impression received from reading this book 
is the unity and the continuity of the teaching given by all five Popes over 
a period of nearly seventy years. The reason for this is, firstly, that the 
Popes are concerned not with politics, which must be in a continua! state 
of flux, but with the broad lines of ethical conduct to be observed between 


nations. And, secondly, the teaching is invariable because it is deduced 


from divine revelation and from the immutable principles of the natural 
law, as understood by Catholic tradition. "This qualitication is important, for 
the impression is sometimes created, in current discussions, that if only ali 
peoples and tribes and tongues and nations would accept the good old 
natural law, everyone would necessarily be in agreement, unless humaa 
reason is wilfully misused, because all its precepts are, as it were, self-evident. 
This is far from being the case, for there exists much variety of opinion, 
outside the Catholic Church, about the principles of natural law, and 
still more about its application to particular issues. The opening words 
which analyse the first document in this book are, accordingly, of the 
greatest moment: ‘‘The endless sources of disagreement, whence arise ivi! 
strife, ruthless war and bloodshed, have their cause chiefly in the fact that 
the authority of the Church has been despised and set aside”? —_—E.. J. M. 


East Prussia. By Robert Machray. Crown 8vo. Pp. 112. (George Allen 
& Unwin. 65. cloth, 5s. paper.) 

Tuis is one of the few books dealing with post-war problems which succeed 

in being concrete and practical. Mr. Machray, who is an authority on the 

problems of eastern Europe, and whose study of The Liftle Enjenie ts 3 

most valuable work, condenses here in short compass a great deal of histor’, 
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and argues cogently that one of the most important steps to be taken to 
cure peace in eastern Europe is to unite East Prussia to Poland. He 
argues not only that such a step would strengthen Poland and break the 
German hegemony over the Baltic, but would promote the best develop- 
ment of Rast Prussia itself; and in the destruction of the myth of German 
domination in the east, for which East Prussia stands, might possibly lead 
toa complete change of attitude and a re-orientation of policy in Germany. 
Mr. Machray’s book has, quite obviously, a political purpose. It is full 
of facts and figures, with no less than ten statistical appendices, and is 
admirably furnished with maps and diagrams. Not the least important part 
of his argument for a Catholic is his implicit acceptance of the first peace 
point of Pope Pius XU, that the will of one nation to live must not be the 
entence of death on another; and he is right, I think, in his insistence that 
ithas never been by the will of its population that East Prussia has belonged 
to Germany. The Drang nach Westen of the populations of the eastern 
provinces of Germany is an important and significant social phenomenon. 


A. B. 


Our Greatest Treasure, The True Faith. By Rev. John Kearney, C.S.Sp. 
Pp. xliv + 184. (Burns Oates & Washbourne., Ltd. 85. 6d.) 


THOsE who have appreciated and benefited by the sane Fr. Kearney’s other 
writings will welcome this posthumous work, edited by Fr. Bernard 
Fennelly, C.S.Sp., and introduced by an intimate and balanced memoir 
ofthe author by Dr. Leen. It is not an apologetic or a dogmatic essay, but 


ibook of spirituality. It explains simply, in the terse, unadorned style 
with which the readers of Fr. Kearney are familiar, the nature of the 
(atholic’s gift of faith and its implications. The subject was one of Fr. 
Kearney’ s meditations for forty years. In his early days as professor and 
pititual director of Blackrock College he saw the supreme need of a strong 
grasp of the faith for the young w ho were presently to face the difficulties 
of the world, and with the apostolic spirit which was his he tried to supply 
that need in conferences to them. Later, he saw the same need when he 
was Director of the Holy Ghost Fathers’ House of Studies at Kimmage. 
The book is thus the fruit of much thought and prayer. 

Since Fr. Kearney does not waste words he contrives to compress a 
great deal of matter into his conferences. He must be read slowly and 
pondered over. The scheme of his book is as follows: In the first part he 
considers faith in itself, the virtue and gift and act of faith, its supernatural 
character, the obedience it demands in a Catholic, the blessing the gift 
confers on him. In the second and more practical part he deals with our 
knowledge of the faith, the reasons why we are Catholics, the position of 
those outside the Church, temptations against faith, how the faith may 
be lost, and the way to live by the faith.” To this section Fr. Fennelly has 
added a chapter on the instruction of children and faith, because of the 
practical importance of this subject and Papal insistence on it today. The 
book ends with a short study of Our Lady’s faith as the perfect example 
for us. But this brief summary of the contents gives no adequate idea 
of the amount of solid, helpful matter in this small but substantial book. 


.¢ 

































THE CLERGY REVIEW 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INTERPRETATION OF CANON 44 


(CLERGY REVIEW, 1943, XXIII, p. 425, ad. iii) 









“}.J.”” weites: 
In dealing with a petition for “‘sanatio”’ it is stated that “recourse must 
be had, mentioning the refusal, to the proper Ordinary of the parties”, 

if the first petition of a peregrinus has been refused by the local Ordinary, 
Is there any need to mention the first refusal in this case? Both Michiels 
and Van Hove, commenting on canon 44, say that it is not necessary. 






Canon Mahoney replies: 

I am grateful to “‘J.J.”’ for correcting this slip at the conclusion of 
my answer. The commentators are agreed, and it is evident trom a careful 
reading of canon 44, that mention must be made of a refusal by one’s own 
Ordinary when making a second petition to another Ordinary; but it is 
implied, in the wording of the canon, that this mention is not necessary 


when the first petition was refused by an Ordinary other than one’s own. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A NEW FEATURE 





Ir is proposed to begin the publication, in the December issue, of a new 
series of articles, entitled ‘‘Helps to the Use of the Breviary,” which wil 
be planned and written by Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B., already familiar to 
readers of THE CLERGY REviEw as the author of interesting contributions 
on liturgical subjects. The series is so arranged that each article will be 
concerned with that part of the Breviary which is in use during the month 
of issue; but the author will be pleased to deal, as occasion offers, with any 
questions submitted by readers which may fall within the scope of the 
series and prove to be of general interest. Such questions shou!d be sent 
to the Editor. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 


The new volume of THE CLERGY REvIEWw will commence with the 
issue of January, 1944, and it will greatly assist the Management if 
renewals are sent as soon as possible to 28 Ashley Place, London, S.V .1. 
The subscription rate is 215. a year, post-free. 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND BY THE ANCHOR PRESS, LTD., TIPTREE, ESSEX. 
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Supplement fo THE CLERGY KREIWIEI 


a 


Enemy action has added vastly to the ‘‘normal’’ fire loss among 
Consecrated buildings, Church Halls, and other Church Property, 
with the result that, judged purely from the cold commercial standards 
of supply and demand, your Church has greatly enhanced value. 
It is an asset from the Spiritual as well as the National point of 
view which should be safeguarded by every possible means. 
Fire is the ever-present enemy, and the provision of adequate 
and efficient Fire-Fighting Equipment is a simple but vital pre- 
caution. Whatever the cause of the fire—enemy action, short 
circuit, over-heated boilers . . . or the ‘‘human element,’’ there 
is a Pyrene Extinguisher specially designed for the particular risk 
—unobtrusive but highly efficient Equipment which should be 


always ready to hand. 
Have you taken every possible precaution to protect your Church? 


If any doubt exists in your mind, ask us to send a Surveyor to the 
Church. We will then, entirely without obligation, send you a 
report with recommendations and full particulars of a Hire 
Maintenance Service, involving very little outlay. 


THE PYRENE COMPANT LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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